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W* ARE all familiar with the Old Testament’s 

account of the origin of Israel, and with the 
narratives that bear upon the patriarchs and their 
families. In the interpretation of these narratives no 
one will go wrong who understands them literally just 
as they are recorded. There are, indeed, Old Testa- 
ment passages in which such expressions as ‘‘A 
begat B ’* and ‘«* B—— was the son of A ‘i 
are to be taken in a metaphorical sense. We read, 
for instance, in the so-called ‘‘Table of Nations’’ 
(Gen. 10) that Mizraim belonged to the sons of Ham 
(v. 6). Now the Hebrew word ‘‘ Mizraim’’ has the 
form of a dual, and was, in all probability, coined to 
designate the two main parts of Egypt, which the 
Egyptians themselves called ¢a-ui(‘‘ the two worlds’’) ; 
namely, Upper and Lower Egypt. Hence a son of 
Ham could not bear the name Mizraim. Perhaps the 
following case is still more to the point. Verse 13 of 
the same chapter begins with the words, ‘‘And Miz- 
raim begat Ludim.’’ But ‘‘ Ludim”’ is a plural form. 
The word signifies a whole nation, and here the verb 
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‘*to beget’’ is manifestly not employed in a strictly 
literal sense. If a third proof of this metaphorical 
use were required, it could readily be found in the 
statement, ‘‘ Canaan begat the Jebusite,’’ etc. (v. 15 
seg.). It is very evident that the term ‘‘Jebusite’’ 
is meant to designate a member of the ¢vide of the 
Jebusites. Their ancestor, the son of Canaan, would 
have been called ‘‘ Jebus.’’ 


Were the Three Patriarchs Individuals ? 


But this metaphorical use of the words ‘‘ to beget’’ 
and ‘‘son"’ is not a general one, and is by no means 
to be so regarded in the accounts of the family con- 
nections of the three patriarchs and their children. 
In these the words mentioned are to be taken in their 
literal sense, for it is evident, from the many inci- 
dental details, that these accounts are designed to 
give us a history of the origin and growth of Israel, 
and to show us its growth step by step from a family 
to a tribe, and ultimately to a nation. 

Some modern historians, among whom we find the 

















well-known Professor C. H. Cornill, of course appeai 
to the analogy of certain Greek narratives. -Cornill, 
in his ‘* History of Israel,’’ places Ishmael and Isaac 
on the same level with Eunomos and Eukosmos, the 
reputed sons of Lycurgus. But what a difference be- 
tween these two pairs of names! The Greek pair, 
Eunomos (that is, ‘‘legality,’’ or the like) and Eukos- 
mos (that is, ‘‘harmony,’’ or the like), are manifest 
personifications of the ideas pursued and the results 
obtained by the great Spartan lawgiver. In all proba- 
bility we are not wrong in assuming that these names, 
and perhaps even the traditions respecting the exist- 
ence of the sons themselves, were invented at a later 
period to testify to the merits of the legislator’ s work. 
The two names Ishmael and Isaac cannot, however, 
have come into existence by a similar process. These 
Hebrew names are altogether different, both as to 
their meaning and as to the special characteristics of 
their possessors. The one means ‘‘God shall hear,"’ 
and the other ‘‘One .who laughs.’’ Do they seem 
like personifications of certain doings or qualities of 
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Abraham, or do they explain particular features in 
the lives of Ishmael and Isaac ? 
The Critics’ Principal Claim 

The foregoing statements of some modern critics 
are only preliminary. Let us now proceed to examine 
their principal allegation. This is as follows : ‘* Tribes 
and nations never originate through the splitting up 
ot rapidly increasing families, but always through the 
amalgamation of families and races.’’ During the 
last two decades this statement has been repeated by 
one and another. We find it, for example, in Stade's 
‘‘History of Israel’’ (Vol I, p. 28), in Holzinger’s 
‘*Commentary on the Book of Genesis'’ (Page 270. 
1897), and in Guthe’s ‘* History of the People of Is- 
rael'’ (Page 161. 1899). Yet, often as I have read 
this statement, I have never seen its proof. This has 
not yet been given, and cannot be given. In one in- 
stance, indeed, we are referred to Radlof's book, 
‘* From Siberia,’’ and are told that it clearly sets forth 
how nations are now coming into existence through 
the amalgamation of families and races. 

But this does not furnish a sufficient basis for the 
sweeping statement referred to above. The claim 
cannot be established. Who would deny that in 
Arabia and in other countries many a large tribe 
originated in essentially the same manner as is re- 
lated of the peopie of Israel? Perhaps, however, the 
advocates of the afore-mentioned theory appeal to the 
well-known fact that marriage between relatives tends 
to the degeneration of the species. Yet even this law 
is not without its exceptions, else how could the hu- 
man race ever have multiplied? Isaac and Jacob, 
we are told, married relatives belonging to a different 
branch of the family. In Genesis 34 * 9 marriage 
with women of neighboring tribes is suggested, and 
Judah and Joseph actually entered into such an alli- 
ance (Gen. 38: 2; 41 . 45). 

Could Not Israel Name Its Ancestors ? 

But the modern theologians who have made a study 
of ethnology adduce still further arguments by which 
they hope to be able to discredit 
the biblical account of the origin ° 
of the people of Israel. Another 
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to generation. - It cannot, therefore, be maintained 
that the Israelites of the Mosaic period could know 
nothing of Abraham as their father. 

Weakness of Another “* Proof” 

The advocates of the modern theory, according to 
which the names of Isaac, Jacob, etc., are said to 
have been designations of tribes, profess to have still 
another class of proofs. Cornill, in his ‘‘ History of 
Israel’’ (p. 32), maintains that the sense in which he 
understands the traditions regarding Isaac, Jacob, 
etc., ‘‘is discernible with reasonable clearness’’ in 
the traditions themselves. He refers, in the first 
place, to the words addressed to Rebekah (Gen. 
25 : 23): ‘*Two nations are in thy womb,'’ etc. 
But here we have to do with a mere question of style. 
By metonymy the descendants are mentioned for the 
ancestors. We also find this metonymic substitution 
of the result for the cause in other parts of the Old 
Testament. Thus, in Genesis 26 : 35 we have the 
word ‘‘bitterness'’ (in the margin), when the cause 
of it is meant. It is also well known that in Isaiah 
42 : 6, etc., the term ‘‘light’’ is used for the source 
of light Cornill further cites the transaction between 
Laban and Jacob, recorded in Genesis 31 : 44 ff. 
He says: ‘‘It is evident that this was not a private 
agreement between father-in-law and son-in-law affect- 
ing individual rights.’’ Here I take exception only 
to the unjustifiable use of the word ‘‘ evident.'" Con- 
ceding that the Israelites and Aramzans regarded the 
mountains of Gilead as their dividing line, did they 
therefore intuitively come to the conclusion that Jacob 
was the son-in-law of the Aramzan Laban, and that 
these had made a covenant? 

‘*Evident’’ proofs of this new theory regarding 
Isaac, and Jacob and his sons, are not only wanting, 
but there are facts that directly contradict it. 

Are the statements in Genesis concerning Israel's 
ancestors indeed only the reflection of geographical 
and political relations? If so, then explain who can 
the following features of these statements ! 
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We are further told that Reuben had adulterous 
relations with Bilhah, his father’s concubine (Gen. 
35 : 22). But how did tradition come to mention 
Bilhah, and not some one else? Matters would be 
greatly simplified if Zilpah, the mother of Gad, were 
mentioned instead, whose descendants dwelt along- 
side of the tribe of Reuben, east of the Jordan. Bil- 
hah’s sons, however, were Dan and Naphtali, whose 
descendants had their portion of territory at the re- 
motest distance from the tribe of Reuben. We know 
of no such connection between the tribe of Reuben 
and the tribes of Dan and Naphtali,—a connection 
which we would expect the statement in the passage 
under consideration to reflect. 

An allusion to this same narrative is found in the 
words of the dying patriarch, who says of Reuben : 
‘*Thou wentest up to thy father’s bed’’ (chap. 
49: 4) A number of recent commentators speak of 
this as a fiction, invented because Reuben sought to 
lord it over the rest of the tribes. But there is not an 
argument that can be more completely refuted. In 
the first place, the historians of Israel nowhere tell us 
that the tribe of Reuben ever sought such lordship 
over the other tribes. On the contrary, we find that 
in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5 : 15, 16), the tribe 
of Reuben is ridiculed for having kept at a safe dis- 
tance when their common fatherland was in conflict 
with its enemies. In the next place, it is to be ob- 
served that the tribes which several times did actually 
seek to win the first place were Ephraim and Judah. 
But are we told concerning these that they went up to 
the bed of their father Jacob? Finally, it is a highly 
significant circumstance that Reuben, though re- 
garded as one guilty of grievous sin, is, after all, 
everywhere called the first-born of the sons of 
Jacob. If the occurrences in the history of the 
tribes of Israel had furnished the pattern for the 
narratives regarding the sons of Jacob, then not 
Reuben, but Joseph or Judah, would -have been as- 
signed the place of the first-born. 

This last statement leads us a 
step farther. What has just been 





missile of these men is found in 
the statement that ‘‘ nations never 
call themselves after individuals, 
but the name of the ancestor is in 
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every case at first a comprehen- 
sive title, a personification of the 
people.’’ So we read in Cornill's 
** History of Israel’’ (p. 32), and 
Guthe, in his ‘History of the 
People of Israel’’ (p. 261), ex- é 
presses the same thought in the 
words. ‘‘ There is not a nation in 
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history that can name its progeni- 


‘ P| 
tors."' But what is thus asserted | 
as a general truth cannot be be 

proved as such, The statement 





does not hold good with reference 
to the people of Israel, and my 
reasons for disputing it are these : 

In the case of the people of 
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said touches the question as to 
whether the historical accounts of 
the Hebrews are not far more 
trustworthy than many a modern 
savant is willing to admit. It is 
not now my purpose to answer 
this question in detail. Never- 
theless, I must remind the reader 
of some characteristics of Hebrew 
yiuee history that seem to deserve spe- 
cial notice. 

Other Facts that Cannot 

Be Explained Away 

i We read in the Old Testament 
of the heaping together of stones 
as a ‘‘ heap of witness’’ (Gen. 31: 
47, in the margin). It would seem 
from this that of certain events 
memorials were established. In 
this light the following objects are 
to be regarded : the pot of manna 
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Israel who departed from Egypt in 
the days of Moses, we are not 
speaking of a nation that had 
already been in existence for thousands of years. On 
the contrary, we are dealing with a community of tribes 
that had been in process of growth for approximately 
six nundred or four hundred years, according as we 
prefer the Hebrew or the Greek of Exodus 12: 40. 
Who would maintain that during these few centuries 
the traditions regarding the fathers of Israel had not 
been preserved in a form substantially correct? At 
the same time, it is possible that at that early period 
genealogical details were especially well guarded. We 
know, for instance, that among the Arabians even the 
pedigree of fine horses is handed down from generation 


We know that the tribes of Gad and Asher were 
respectively allotted territory in widely separated parts 
of Canaan. The tribe of Gad dwelt east of the Jor- 
dan, and that of Asher in the northwestern corner of 
western Canaan. If the geographical relations of the 
tribes of Israel had been the source of the accounts 
in Genesis, Gad and Asher would have figured as 
antipodes. But we find a totally different statement. 
The fathers of both tribes are mentioned as full 
brothers; that is, as the sons of Jacob, having 
the same mother. In Genesis 30 : 10-13 they are 
called the sons of Zilpah. 


(Exod. 16 : 33) ; the tables of the 
law (Exod. 34: 35, etc.) ; the bud. 
ding rod of Aaron (Num. 17 : 10) ; 
the stones taken out of Jordan (Josh. 4 : 6 ff.); the 
building of the altar in Mt. Ebal (Josh. 8 : 30 ff.); 
very especially, the altar at the Jordan (Josh. 22: 
26 ff.) ; the stone ‘‘ Ebenezer’’ (1 Sam. 7 : 12); the 
sword ot Goliath hung up in the tabernacle at Nob 
(1 Sam. 21 : 9); the pillar which Absalom reared up 
for himself in the king’s dale (2 Sam. 18 : 18). 

The number of such characteristic features of Old 
Testament history is large. Let me call attention to 
only one other very significant fact, to wit, the recog- 
nition of a pre-Mosaic period. How perfectly natural 
it would have been to date the existence of the people 
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of Israel from the time of ‘Moses! For it was during 
this period that the foundations of the political inde- 
pendence of Israel were laid, and that the most im- 
portant principles of its religious history were unfolded. 
And yet, in spite of this; a pre-Mosaic period has 
been recognized in the history of Israel. 

‘These earliest reminiscences may have been re- 
On the one hand, the Old Testament itself 
makes mention of two old collections, to wit, ‘‘ The 
look of the Wars of the Lord’’ (Num. 21 : 14), and 
«©The Book of Jasher’’ (Josh. 10: 13). On the 
other hand, the discovery of the Tel el-Amarna tab- 
lets has served to refute the oft-repeated assertion that 
in the time of Moses the Hebrews were an illiterate 
horde. But this is not the foundation upon which I 
take my stand. 


corded. 


The most important details of Israel's 
earliest history may also have been preserved by ver- 
bal tradition. What the memory is capable of doing 
during that period of a nation’s history, when little or 
nothing is committed to writing, has been strikingly 
demonstrated by Max Miiller. In his ‘* Lectures on 
the Origin and Development of Religion’’ (p. 176 ff.) 
he shows that the ancient hymns of the Hindoos were 
faithfully preserved by verbal transmission until about 
A. D. 1000. e 

All this has not been taken into account by those 
who in recent times have felt themselves called upon 
to oppose to the Old Testament certain questionable 


results of ethnological study. They have thus given 
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a new proof of the correctness of the observation that 
modern science, if not always comparative, is yet 
frequently compensative. 


—s 
The Trouble with the Glass 


By the Rev. Peter Ainslie 


S I WALKED down the street in the bright sun- 
shine some afternoons ago, a small boy was 
enjoying himself by catching the sun’s rays in a small 
mirror, and throwing its blaze of light around so as to 
fairly blind those on the street. Another little boy, 
supposing that this reflection was wrought by an ordi- 
nary piece of glass, tried to catch the sun's rays, but 
with no success. His playmates told him that his 
glass was all right, and he labored diligently, but 
there was no reflection. 

There was a splendid picture of human life. The 
difficulty in our failures is not with God, any more 
than the difficulty in the sun's reflection was with the 
sun. The difficulty is always down here. The sun 
is all right, God is all right. But the heart must be 
like the polished mirror, or it cannot reflect the virtues 
of God. To say ‘‘I believe’’ is not sufficient. 1 must 
do, before God and those around me will accept my 
profession. Nothing short of a life in Christ can give 
the right background to the human heart. 

BALTIMORE, Mb. 
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Before the Days of Abraham 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IME was, and that not so very 
long ago, when we knew little 
about the land from which the 
Father of the Faithful came forth. 
He seemed to us to emerge out of 
Cimmerian darkness, and his sur- 
roundings were to us an unknown 
quantity. Many critics have denied 
that Abraham was a historic person, 
while others have affirmed that he 
was as ignorant and savage a man 
The 
whole of Genesis 14 has been af- 
firmed to be unhistorical, and Abra- 


as our North American Indian. 


ham’s fight has been relegated to the 
limbo of the mythical. 

But the more we learn through the 
medium of the excavator’s spade, 
the more we feel that in the Bible 
story of this great man we are on 
‘‘terra firma.’’ We now know that 
in Ur of Chaldees there was before 
the times of Abraham a vast and 
complex civilization. Men lived in highly organized 
communities, and kept records of their transactions 
just as carefully as we do in these later centuries. 
Abraham, therefore, came out of no savage environ- 
ment, and could not have been the ignorant Bed’win 
that he has frequently been represented to be. 

There has recently come into the possession of the 
writer a clay tablet, measuring 6% by 3% inches, 
and one inch thick, which was unearthed at Tello, 
fifty miles south of Babylon. (One side of the tablet 
is shown herewith., The writing is archaic cunci- 
form. In this land there are only two or three men 
capable of deciphering this writing. The tablet was 
deciphered by Professor Gottheil, of the University 
of Columbia, and proves to be the accounting of two 
men, Nidup and Kipaine '~ name, of grain re- 
ceived and disbursed in connection with the temple 





at Tello. The accounting covers 
one year of time. In it we find, for 
example, mention of so and so much 
grain for twenty-one hundred sheep 
(presumably used for sacrifice), and 
for so many oxen, or for asses. 
Here, too, we find many and curious 
names of men living in that day ; as, 
for example, Lugarmaki, Sarggarga, 
and Dupka. 

The time given on the tablet is 
that of Gimil Sin, king of Ur, and 
his date is 250c to 2600 before 
Christ. This is at least five hun- 
dred years before Abraham was 
called to leave the land of his 
fathers, and so carries us back to 
the hoary centuries of antiquity. 
To handle a tablet so ancient stirs 
one’s blood, and seems to bring 
Abraham and his times very near, 
while at the same time it makes the 
patriarch more real to us than he ever 
And the tablet has far more of significance 
than at first sight appears, for it shows us a great civili- 
zation, preserving records in a way in which our modern 
communities cannot claim to preserve theirs. No city 
in the modern preserves its archives in such a way as 
to insure their being in good shape forty-five hundred 
years from the present time. We feel that the men of 
patriarchal days were not the uncultivated and rude 
men that they have been claimed to be. 


has been. 


Abraham was 
no mere nomad, but one who came out of a highly civ- 
ilized community, and who could well understand the 
meaning of the divine call to **go out’’ of all his 
So far, the excavator’s spade 
has only made us think more highly of those times and 
those men, and this we firmly believe will continue to 
be the case as the spade goes deeper and deeper. 
New York City. 


previous surroundings. 
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The Christ Tree 


By Beth Duke 


HE little band of ‘‘ Christian Workers’’ of one of 
our large churches in New York was busily dis- 
cussing that all-absorbing question, ‘‘How are we 
going to celebrate Christmas in our Sunday-school ?"’ 
Some of the many happy Christmases were recalled, 
each expressing her individual preference. But one 
little girl seemed to voice the opinion of all when she 
said that Christmas did not seem like Christmas with- 
out a tree. In a little pause in the chatting, our 
leader asked if they had ever heard of a ‘‘ Christ-tree."’ 
Then the beautiful idea was suggested that a large 
tree should be purchased, and placed, as usual, in 
the Sunday-school rooms, with only a large star on 
the tree, and that, on the evening of the Christmas 
festivities, instead of the children receiving presents, 
each should bring some gift, and place it on the tree, 
to be sent to some poor little unfortunate who other- 
wise would not have any bright and happy Christmas. 
Every loving little heart in the band responded to 
the suggestion, and it was unanimously decided that, 
if the superintendent of the school approved, they 
would have a Christ-tree. 

Then a letter was sent to a home missionary in the 
Far West, telling him that we would like to send a 
box to his little school, and asking for the number of 
the scholars, and their ages. When the answer came, 
it covered eight or nine pages, for, instead of one 
school, he wrote that he had seven, and every child, 
I am sure, and all the Bible classes, were counted. 
So, instead of perhaps forty or fifty little gifts needed, 
the number swelled to five hundred. 

What should we do? Our little band numbered 
but sixteen in all, —thirteen girls and three boys. But 
there were mothers and aunties and friends, belong- 
ing to the other societies in the church, who came to 
our help and solved the problem by providing gitts 
for four of the schools. Oh, how we worked, not 
only at our weekly meetings, but also at home! There 
were loving sacrifices made, for many books and arti- 
cles were given which I know were greatly valued by 
the little givers. Then came the happy time of pack- 
ing the box, and it started on its way a month before 
Christmas. Many loving letters came from the pas- 
tor and superintendents and members of the schools, 
who wrote us that to many a little one a Christmas 
tree had been only as a fairy tale, they never before 
having seen one, and that we could never know what 
a joy it had been to them. 

This Christ tree sofme time later was suggested to a 
few teachers of a little school belonging to a church 
on an island on our Eastern coast, and the question 
was asked, Why could they not have a Christ tree ? 
At first it was feared that it was not possible, ‘‘ for 
the children have never been accustomed to giving.’’ 
But the pastor's wife said, ‘‘ Why not let us try to 
have one, even if we have only a few gifts ?’’ Then 
followed the weekly sewing-meetings, and each vied 
with the other to see how much could be accomplished. 

Before Christmas Eve came round, the happy spirit 
of wanting to share with the little ones in the pleasure 
of giving had entered the heart of every inember of 
the Sunday-school. And long before the exercises 
that night began, the old vestry was crowded to over- 
flowing. First the tiny ones came trooping up the 
aisle, each with his or her little gift ; helpers were 
ready to place them on the tree. But. ch: they 
came so fast and thick—faster than we could properly 
arrange them on the tree—that they had to be piled 
on tables, chairs, and on the floor. There were 
three hundred and sixty gifts. 

Don't you think these two Christmas festivities 
prove that it is more blessed to give than to receive ? 
I am sure those little workers would tell you that they 
had a very happy time,—no less happy than that of 
the children who received the gifts. 
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Why Hebron Sunday-School Did Not Close 


A Story that Might Be True 
By Elizabeth Ferguson Seat 


HE Hebron Sunday-School was just four years old 
—that is, just four summers old. Of winter's 
storms and spring’s discomforts it knew nothing. 
The superintendent sometimes wondered, as he 
watched the children file in during all the sweet sum- 
mer days, glad, eager for the hour of meeting, if the 
foundation of all his apparent success had been laid 
deeply enough for it to withstand opposition, difficulty, 
and indifference. ‘‘If I could only test it through 
one winter's snows!'’ he sometimes sighed. ‘It 
takes sacrifice and plenty of self-denial to build a 
Sunday-school that will live!’’ 

The last Sunday in November was very cold ; gray 
clouds and biting winds threatened snow ; the last 
leaves trembled upon the crackling boughs ; the birds 
had flown ; the cattle, forsaking the wind-swept pas- 
tures, huddled in the shelter of the barns. 

About the little brown church a few horses were 
tied, and under the low shed two or three buggies 
were drawn. One great farm wagon stood under the 
boughs of an ancient beech, and from a trough swing- 
ing from the rear two weather-beaten mules were 
cheerfully eating hay. Two men exchanged greetings 
as they met upon the door-step. ‘‘Time to close 
up!'’ declared the elder, with a shiver by way of 
emphasis ; ‘' this is no place for children,—or grown 
people either! Sunday-school’s all very well in fair 
weather, but its season's past. No more can be 
done now till next summer!"’ Within, a great 
stove was roaring comfortably ; the superintendent, 
who was also the organist, seated at the old organ, 
was playing very softly the chords of a new hymn. 
A half-dozen teachers at their various places were 
chatting in subdued tones with some of their scholars. 
A group of big boys near the stove was trying to catch 
the tune from the organist's dreamy chords. It was 
very pleasant and homelike ; each new group that 
entered, red and shivering, took heart and was 
warmed, 

The two men approached the organ ; the superin- 
tendent looked up, and saw at once that the early 
frosts had fallen upon their hearts, as well as upon 
the face of nature. His own courage diminished. 
These two men were the arbiters of all the fates of the 
country side. No enterprise failed if they endorsed 
it ; none succeeded if they failed to wish it well. 

‘*Guess this’ Il have to be the last day, Mr. Pren- 
tice! Getting too cold for stock to stand shivering in 
such winds. "’ 

‘*'Twon't pay from now till next May,’’ added 
the other ; ‘‘children aren't much for Sunday-school 
in the winter !"’ 

Mr. Prentice hesitated. ‘‘ But see how full the 
room is! We ought to be willing to sacrifice some- 
thing for twenty-five big boys and girls, to say nothing 
of the little ones! Why, they don’t mind a day like 
this: I rode three miles, early, myself, to make the 
fire, and was glad to do it. I met the Bliss children 
at the door, —drove seven miles in a farm wagon, —and 
the Millers walked three! I don’t think the proposi- 
tion to close ought to come from the officers or teach- 
ers anyway !’ , 


ihe younger of the men flushed. «Well, we've 


always closed ; the school was started with the under- 
standing that it should be closed in the winter, and 
I'm for closing,—the sooner the better.’’ 

Mr. Prentice arose and tapped the bell. Conversa- 
tion was hushed at once and song-books were opened. 
Singing was one of the features of the school, and a 
half-hour every day devoted to it. Country children 
like to sing ; even the fathers and mothers usually 
joined in the stirring notes of the Gospel Hymns, 
Seated at the little organ, the leader glanced at the 
interested faces, and sighed to think that next Sunday 
the room would be closed to all that little company, 
which would be left to spend the lonely country Sab- 
bath without books, or music, or pleasant companion- 
ship which would lead their minds and hearts to pure 
thoughts and noble resolves. The homes of the 
neighborhood were widely scattered, and the people 
seldom came together unless for a definite purpose. 
What opportunities, too, lay in those long winter 
evenings! What chapters coukd be committed to 
memory ! in the summer, country boys and girls were 
almost too busy for much real memorizing, yet they 
had always accomplished something. 

As the singing ceased, the leader felt, rather than 
saw, Mr. Clement prepare to rise. He knew that if 
Mr. Clement suggested the closing of the school it 
would bedone. Mr. Clement was really generous ; he 
had almost built the little pine church , he had tried 
with the rest to get a preacher whenever it was possi- 
ble ; his motive was good, but his prejudices were 
deep. A sudden resolve came to the superintendent. 
Surely the Lord was influential too. Oughtn’t the 
closing to be left to him? The school had never 
asked him if he'd like it kept open, —suppose they 
tried it now. 

The superintendent arose, and said - ‘‘ Let us pray."’ 
Then in the presence of them all he laid the matter 
before the heavenly Father ; he told him that some 
people thought there shouldn’t be any winter Sunday- 
schools in the country ; he reminded him how deep 
the drifts had been last winter ; how hard it was for 
the horses to come out in the storms ; how fires would 
have to be kept up, and wood cut and hauled ; how 
deep the mud was during thaws ; what risks accom- 
panied exposures to colds. Then he reminded him 
how long and lonely, and sometimes almost fatal to 
their spiritual growth, were the dreary winters ; how 
the boys and girls, left to themselves, forgot to study 
his Word, if indeed, they could study it without some 
light and help from those who had learned the way. 
Then he told the heavenly Father that every spring- 

time when the school had reopened, some of the 
scholars were missing, —gone forth into the great cities 
to make their fortunes, gone sometimes into the silent 
land whence none come back. The school would 
never again have opportunity to help these. 

When he had ended, a big boy over in the corner, 
scarlet with shame at his own boldness, stood up. 

**Mr. Prentice,"’ he began doubtfully, ‘we've 
been getting ready for this. We've talked it over, 
and some of us boys and girls have made up our minds 
to ask you if it could keep open. If you and the 
teachers ‘Il stay, we'll help. A few of us boys live 
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right around here, and we'll see that fires are made, 
and wood cut and put in the shed, and everything 
looked after. As for the stock being brought out, it 
seemed to us that, if each neighborhood would lend a 
farm wagon time about, and bring all its own children at 
one trip, it would save lots of trouble. They do other 
things in clubs, —why not this ?"’ 

The boy was gaining confidence fast, and he con- 
tinued more boldly: ‘As for a good many of the 
scholars, they walk from one to three miles to school 
every day, and would be glad to do it on Sunday,— 
you ask’em. Even if they stay at home on account 
of the weather they are chasing about the farm all 
day.”’ 

A girl in the Bible class arose. ‘‘ We'll do our 
part, too, and we'll promise never to stay at home for 
the weather, if we can possibly help it.’’ 

The superintendent glanced at the opposition, but 
there was no movement from that quarter. 

‘«] think we'd better put it to a vote,’’ he said 
quietly. 

Every scholar voted in the affirmative, and, having 
shouldered the responsibility, resolved to do his best. 

And they all did. The worst Sunday was the roth of 
February, when the snow was two feet deep, and but 
sixteen came. Ten of these were boys, and each of 
them had studied the lesson. There was preaching 
in the little church but twice during the winter, but 
usually the superintendent preached a little himself, 
along with his teaching. He also had his reward, for 
when, in fune, a regular preacher came for two Sun- 
days in every month, at the first service six of the big 
boys and four of the big girls presented themselves for 
church-membership, brought to the Saviour, as they 
said, by the winter's study of the Gospel of John. 

Norwoop, CINCINNATI, O. 
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A Dozen Reasons to Think On 
By J. Henry Brittain 


gn years ago, the writer was superintendent of 

a country Sunday-school in Pennsylvania, The 
church house in which it met did not even stand in 
a village, but in the open-country. For forty years 
the assumption that Sunday-school in the winter was 
impracticable had never been challenged. But now 
the ‘‘daring’’ suggestion was made that we attempt 
to have school in the winter. During the summer the 
subject was agitated, and the winter school talked up. 
A little leaflet was published entitled ‘* Twelve Reasons 
against Closing Sunday-schools in the Country during 
the Winter.’’ 

1 The Sunday-school is too beneficial in its influ- 
ence to be dispensed with for half the year. 

2. The sessions of secular schools are not sus- 
pended in winter. 

3. These months afford both teacher and scholar 
the best opportunities for study. 

4. Library books and papers may then be more 
faithfully and satisfactorily read. 

5. Unfavorable weather a portion of the time ren- 
ders it only more necessary to improve that which is 
favorable. 

6. Overcoming difficulties incident to the season will 
develop true character. 

7. The evils of disorganization every fall will be 
avoided. 

8. Scholars will be impressed that teachers are 
thoroughly in earnest in seeking their eternal welfare. 

g. The avenues of Christian usefulness and sympa- 
thy will thus be kept open all the time between teacher 
and scholar. 

10. The winter months furnish special advantages 
for the growth of adult classes in numbers ano pro- 
ficiency. 

11. Satan does not suspend operations six months 
in the year. Can ChriStian teachers afford to do so? 
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12. Death is busy all the year, and so should those 
be who are preparing for death and the judgment. 

We were allowed to try, and so we did. All 
through the cold weather the school prospered. The 
adult classes were full, while the attendance of the 
younger scholars did not fall off as much as predicted. 
The general effect upon the church and community 
was highly beneficial. That school has never one 
into winter quarters since. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


A “ Garfield” Sunday-School 


By John A. Scott 


[President Garfield once gave it as his opinion that the ideal 
college was a log with Mark Hopkins at one end and a boy at 
the other. ] 

N MY village the Sunday-school was closed every 

_ winter by a grand concert. Everybody seemed 
to be pleased,—whether it was with the concert, or 
with the thought that the Sunday-school had closed 
for the winter months, I never knew. For my part, I 
felt sorry to have the children deprived of their part 
of the Sunday service, and objected to the closing, 
and said I could see no reason for doing so. The 
reply was that it always had been so, and it was not 
necessary to make a change. I might add that we 
were not a self-sustaining congregation,—as we now 
are,—but were supplied by a catechist during the 
summer, while during the winter we had services fort- 
nightly or monthly, as the case might be. 

But | announced that there woul i e Sunday-school 
as usual. When Sunday arrived, I went to the 
church, and, after waiting a while, ome d0y came. It 
was a veritable case of a Sunday-school with one 
teacher and one scholar. I opened the school with 
prayer (dispensed with the singing), and taught the 
lesson as faithfully as I knew how. The school con- 
tinued to grow, both in numbers and in spiritual 
power, and in a later report to the secretary of the 
Sunday-school Association it was the second-best 
school in the county. The school has never closed 
since. 

St. Croix, N. S. 

* . 

Would you like a bright, interesting review of the six 
months’ lessons on the Lives of the Patriarchs, in the form 
of responsive readings, to be used in your Sunday-school on 
December 29, and prepared by a man who has made a 
reputation for such review exercises? The advertising 
pages of this issue will tell you all about it. 


- 
Figures that Talk 


By Nathan L. Tanner 


HE ‘‘real Sunday-school’’ upon which I base 
most of my arguments in favor of continuous 
operation, was organized January 21, 1900, with a 
membership of forty-three. The superintendent and 
one teacher have four miles to go, while the remainder 
of the school have from one-half to two miles to 
travel to reach the school-house where we meet. Yet 
this child of the snows, with no local church to 
mother it, has flourished and grown until it now 
numbers seventy-eight. Among its membefs are 
children and adults from families of several dif- 
ferent religious beliefs. Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Lutherans, Roman Catholics, Brethren, and Disciples 
are represented, also those with no religious affilia- 
tions. 
The average attendance for the first twelve months 
was forty-one, or nearly sixty-eight per cent of the 


mean membership for that period. The “‘verage 


attendance, exclusive of the senior Bible class, for 
the twenty-one Sundays beginning May 6, was nine- 
teen, as against ‘twenty-three fas the twenty-one Sun- 
Although last winter was 


days beginning October 7. 
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unusually severe, snow lying several feet deep with 
some huge drifts all through February, and snow fall- 
ing every day, we had a good attendance excepting 
on a single Sunday, when but eight were present. 
The average from January 20 to March 24 was forty- 
eight. Besides nearly doubling its membership, $16 


- 
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was sent to India on Children’s Day last year, $20 was 
paid for local preaching, and we now have a ba‘ance 
of $14.42 in our treasury. And, greatest of all, two 
souls were won for Christ, being immersed last sum- 
mer. 

WILHELM, N. Y. 


‘i 


How Schools Have Begun in the 
Honor List Competition 


ROMPT action has been taken by Sunday-schools 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
in competition for a place in the attendance Honor 
Lists of The Sunday School Times. In the issue of 
October 26, 1901, the plan was first described, when 
it was announced that The Sunday School Times 
would publish, in March, 1902, two Honor Lists. 
One of these will give the names of the one hundred 
schools reporting the greatest percentage of increase 
in their average attendance from the first Sunday in 
December, 1901, to the last Sunday in February, 
1902, inclusive, as compared with the same period 
in 1900-01. The other will give the names of the 
one hundred schools reporting the greatest actual 
numerical increase in their average attendance from 
the first Sunday in December, 1901, to the last Sun- 
day in February, 1902, inclusive, as compared with 
the same period ir ‘goo-o1. And the Editor co rs 
a prize of twenty-five dollars in gold for the best 
article, written by the superintendent of any com- 
peting school, on the way in which the attendance in 
his school was increased. 

The question has been asked by some as to whether 
an increase in the membership of the Home Depart- 
ment or the Cradle Roll counts in this competition. 
A moment's thought will give the answer to this ques- 
tion. The announced competition is for increase of 
attendance, —that is, it has to do only with those who 
attend, or come to, the sessions of the Sunday-school. 
An increase in the membership of non-attending de- 
partments, like the Home Department and Cradle 
Roll, while of the highest importance to the growth 
and welfare of the school, does not have a place in a 
competition based on attendance. 

But in view of the importance and needs of the 
Home Department and Cradle Roll, The Sunday 
School Times expects to conduct, at a later date, a 
similar competition looking toward their increase in 
membership. 

Another question raised is as to visitors, — whether 
they should be included in the total attendance for 
any one Sunday. While the proper reception of vis- 
itors, and courteous hospitality toward them, is one of 
the often overlooked little things that are vital to the 
best life of the Sunday-school, yet it is obvious that 
to include visitors as increasing the attending mem- 
bership of the school would not do. The attendance 
of those who are enrolled as members of the Sunday- 
school is the basis for this competition. 

For some weeks past the Times’ office has been 
kept busy sending out entry blanks to the schools 
that have indicated their intention of competing. 
One of the latter—the Tabernacle Sabbath-school of 
the Fifth United Presbyterian Church of Chicago, has 
taken the matter up vigorously by sending the follow- 
ing letter to all the members of the school. 


NOVEMBER 28, Igor. 
DEAR FRIEND: Last Sabbath our school voted to compete 
for a place on the International Roll of Honor offered by The 
Sunday School Times of Philadelphia. This Honor Roll will 
contain the one hundred schools in the world that make the 
largest increase of attendance during December, January, and 
February, compared with same period last year. I have sent 

to Philadelphia for the papers necessary to enter the contest. 
Now it is up to each one of us to make this a winner. Our 


+ 
‘ 


attendance last December averaged four hundred and fifty- 
six. I feel that we can make it over five hundred, or possibly 
six hundred, this year. The best way to accomplish the de- 
sired result is to begin, immediately you receive this letter, and 
invite others to come to the school with you next Sabbath. 1 
am sure your parents, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, and 
friends will all be willing to co-operate with you in bringing 
the great work of our great school to the front. Let this be 
your motto: ‘I must go, and they must go with me.” 

Now may our great God and Saviour make us ready and 
capable for this great work ! 

Ever your friend, 
). P. Tracy, Superintendent. 


A Milwaukee Sunday-school has adopted the fol- 
lowing plan : 





The Get One Club 


Membership Fee: One Permanent New Scholar 





THE OBJECT 
To increase the Sunday-school membership and at- 
tendance, create more loyalty to the school, and at 
the same time engage in active Christian work. 


BENEFITS: A BANQUET 


Some evening in January. At this banquet the fol- 
lowing rewards will also be given : 

For 5 new scholars, a Bible. 

For ro new scholars, a year’s subscription to the 
Youth's Companion. 

For 20 new scholars, a year’s subscription to St. 
Nicholas Magazine. 

Invite any boy or girl who does not attend a Sun- 
day-school to come with you. There are hundreds of 
them living in the neighborhood. 

‘The membership list will be closed the week previous 
to the banquet. To make sure that due credit is given 
for new scholars, bring them in yourself, and see that 
the superintendent gets your name and address, as no 
one can conve to the banquet without an invitation. 


The Garfield Avenue Baptist Sunday-School 
W. W. DE ForEST, Supt. 











And a Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Sunday-school, of 
which F. D. Jolly is superintendent, offers three 
prizes, of $10, $7, and $3, to the three classes bringing 
the largest percentage of new scholars into the school 
during the coming three months, the money to go to 
the missionary fund of the classes that win, — an 
admirable plan. A fourth prize of $5 is offered to 
the class (for its missionary fund) presenting the best 
plan for increasing the school’s attendance,- to be 
submitted in writing next March. The introduction 
card used is given, in reduced form, herewith. 





INTRODUCTION CARD 
First Presbyterian Sunday-School 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
New scholar’s name . 
Residence . 
Introduced by 
Teacher . be. ws 
Date of introduction . 
Assigned to 


. .of Class No... 











It is an inspiration indeed to read the following 
letter from the .wife of the late William Reynolds, 
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whose name and work are honored and loved through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 


PEORIA, ILL.. DECEMBER 2, Igor. 
lO THE SUNDAY SCHOOI, ‘ IMEs, 

Dear Friends Calvary Vresbyterian Sunday-school 
desires to merit a place on your honor lists, and will try, be- 
ginning yesterday, December 1, as stated. ‘This is the Sun- 
day-schdoMhat was organized and superintended by William 
Reynolds for thirty-five years (up to the time of his death). 
When God called him 
from earth four years ago, the school elected me life superin- 


He had been the only superintendent 


tendent. and | am doing my best for the Master and for the 
heloved gone. I would like to have our school enter this 
contest, for | believe it would have been Mr Reynolds's 


desire were he with us. I fee: as if | wanted to be in the race 


for so good a cause. 
Yours in the work, 
(Signed) MRS. WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
All schools desiring to seek a place in the Honor 
Lists should fill out and return an entry blank, which 
will be supplied—of course, free of charge—by the 
Editor, upon request. It is to be borne in mind that 


a Sunday-school can enter the competition at any time, 
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though, the earlier the start is made, the better the 
opportunity of winning a place. 


How to Remember the Acts of Creation 


Rhyme or verse is often of value to impress facts 
on the mind, in Bible study as well as in secular 
affairs. Eugene Tappan of Sharon, Massachusetts, who 
is well known to progressive Sunday-school workers, 
has written, in response to the recent published re- 
quest in The Sunday School Times, an instructive 
production of this sort to help in recalling the facts of 
the Creative Week, and it is given herewith . 

In six days God created heaven and earth, 

The first day, at a word, light came to birth ; 
The second day the firmament was made ; 

The third day earth and seas and grassy blade ; 
The fourth day sun and moon and stars also ; 
The fifth day birds above and fish below ; 

The sixth day beasts were present at God’s call, 
And man and woman to direct them all, 











The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


T WAS almost morning. Santa Claus sped swiftly 
through the frosty air, anxious to reach the North 
Pole before daylight. Suddenly he spied a little home 
in the country that he had forgotten to visit. 
back from the main road, with evergreen woods be- 
hind it. Santa Claus pulled in his plunging reindeer, 
and, taking out his telescope, looked carefully below. 
Then he winked at the man in the moon. 

‘*Sure’s you live,’’ he said, ‘*I see tracks of little 
feet around that house, and a snow man in the back 
I'll have to go down and see if the children 
expect me, though I doubt it there’s a toy left in my 
pack to put in a stocking.*’ 

A broad smile lighted the face of the man in the 
moon as Santa Claus disappeared down the dark 
chimney 


It was 


yard, 


Weil he knew that three pairs of stockings 
were hanging behind the stove in the sitting-room, 
waiiing to be filled. The curtain had been left up, 
and in less than a minute he saw Santa Claus tumble 
into the room, holding his sides and gasping for 
breath. The man ‘in the moon laughed outright, and 
how the stars twinkled ! 

‘*A boy and a girl and a baby!’’ commented 
Santa Claus, examining the stockings. ‘¢+Girls never 
v.car out the knees of their stockings like this. Three 
children, and my pack empty! Let me shake it. 
Good! Here's a doll, a jumping-jack, and—what? 
Nothing for the boy ? That's too bad. I shall have 
to rummage around this house, or there will be queer- 
looking Christmas stockings, I'm thinking."’ 

Without stopping to wonder whether or not it was 
a polite thing to do, Santa Claus looked through the 
mother's work-basket. Lucky it was that he did so, 
tor there he found three pairs of red mittens,—one 
for the boy, one for the girl, and a tiny pair for the 
baby. After that he went down cellar, returning with 
apples round and rosy. In the kitchen he found pep- 
corn balls and three big oranges. 

Although the stockings were finally filled to over- 


‘* Not much 
«Let me see. I 
I'll give him my 


flowing, Santa Claus shook his head. 
of a Christmas,’’ he whispered. 
must leave somethmg for the boy. 
own jack-knife,—there !'’ 

A sudden thought made Santa Claus pick up a piece 
of wrapping-paper and write a line upon it, as he was 
about to leave. ‘After all,"’ said he, pinning the 
paper above the stockings, ‘‘ this may do them more 
good than the most costly Christmas gifts, if only they 
will do its bidding."’ 

In the morning, three delighted children claimed 
their stockings. 

‘I knew he would come,’’ said the girl, hugging 
her doll in deep content. ‘‘ Why, Tom, he left some 
writing pinned up!" 

‘« Til cut it down, Cathie,"’ offered the boy, flourish- 
ing his treasured knife. 

On the floor the children spread the paper. 
to make some one happy,"’ they read. 
laughed, the baby too. 

‘*Our whole family is happy all the time,’’ declared 
the girl, ‘‘so how can we make any one happy? Are 
you happy, mama?"’ she asked. 

‘* Happy as a queen," replied the mother. 

** You too, papa?"’ 

‘* Happy as a king,”’ echoed the father. 

‘*Are you happy, Rover ?*’ continued the little girl, 
dancing about the room, and laughing joyously. The 
old dog pounded his tail on the floor, and slowly opened 
and closed his eyes. He was happy. 

The house cat lay behind the stove. The baby 
knelt beside it. ‘‘ Kitty, am you happy ?'’ she asked. 
The cat smiled and purred so loud the whole family 
laughed and kissed the baby. 

Just then a sparrow fluttered against the window- 
pane. ‘Are you happy, little bird ?’’ asked the girl. 

‘* Peep, peep, peep !"’ chirped the bird, so dismally 
the children knew it wasn’t happy. 
‘* Hungry, I guess,’’ said the boy. 


ry Try 
Merrily they 


‘*T know I am.”’ 
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‘*You may feed the birds after breakfast, if you 
wish,'’ suggested the mother. 

‘*Oh! I know, I know,"’ sang the girl. ‘‘ We will 
have a Christmas tree for the birds, and that will make 
them happy. Will you go to the woods and get a 
little tree, Tom ?"’ 

‘Of course, I will,’’ agreed the boy. 
the little hatchet and my knife.’’ 

N _ ’y all that Christmas morning the happy chil- 
dren worked, making tiny paper baskets which they 
filled with all sorts of things the birds like,—bits of 
apple cut in cubes, different kinds of grain, nut-meats 
chopped fine. And when the tree was put in place 
in the snow, they tied mutton fat toeits branches, and 
trimmed it with strings of popcorn. 

The house cat watched and waited, thinking of no 
one’s happiness but her own. ‘‘ When the birds 
come to the Christmas feast, .I will catch and eat 
them,’’ she told herself. She stole out of doors, but 
the dog followed her. She sniffed angrily at him, 
but he kept close beside her just the same. He knew 
she was bent on mischief. 

‘We shall have to go in the house and look out of 
the window,’’ said the little girl, when the children 
had placed the last basket on the tree, ‘‘ or the birds 
won't dare come ; they will be afraid of us.’’ 

Scarcely had the door closed behind the children 
before the guests began to arrive at the feast, —hungry 
English sparrows just at first, and later came the chick- 
adees, 

The cat crept softly toward them from her hiding- 
place, but the dog stopped her with a growl. ‘* Not 
another step, madam,’’ he commanded. A crow, at- 
tracted by the baskets of shining corn, joined the 
sparrows and chickadees, 

The cat crept nearer, and then something happened. 
The children heard a savage growl. The next instant 
they saw the house cat fly up a tree. She was the pic- 

ture of terror, and looked twice her natural size, so 
bushy was her tail and silken fur. From the very top 
of the tree she looked down at the dog, scolding him 
in her fright. 

He barked at her once, and then stood guard be- 
neath the tree, where the children spread bits of car- 
pet for him to lie on, and gave him his Christmas 
dinner, while the hungry cat looked down, mewing 
piteously. 


‘Til take 


When the darkness came, and the birds went home, 
Rover made a speech. No one knew just what he 
said, but it was plain to all that the cat promised him 
never to even scare a bird again. She finally walked 
into the house with him, and hid behind the stove, as 
though she felt ashamed to be seen. 

The following morning, when the birds came to 
finish their feast, they sang a Christmas carol. The 
music was not so sweet as the songs of summer birds, 
but it delighted the children. 

‘¢ Such polite little birds ought to be fed every day,’ 
declared the girl. And from that time until the com- 
ing of spring the Christmas tree in the snow was well 
supplied with dainty bits of food for the hungry flocks 
of winter birds who sought its treasures. 

Each morning the children ran to the window, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of a stranger among their 
guests, and more than once were they rewarded by 
the sight of a bird they had never seen before. 

The day the snow-birds came, the mother saw the 
little girl kissing a bit of crumpled paper. 

‘«What is that, and why do you kiss it?’’ she 
asked in wonder. 

‘«I didn't know any one was looking,’’ replied the 
girl, half ashamed. ‘‘It is Santa Claus’s queerest 
present. Tom let me be the owner of it. It's getting 
worn out.’’ 

The child unfolded the paper, and tears came in 
the mother’s eyes as she read the dimmed inscription, 
‘« Try to make some one happy.’’ 

West Bay City, MICH. 
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Daring to Try 

It is not merely what a man does, but what he 
tries to do, that indicates his real worth, and is an 
exhibit of his true spirit. Lord Bacon proposed 
to have rewards given to men who made experi- 
ments in the direction of desirable discoveries, 
because their very mistakes might help others to 
final success. Or, as an old divine says, ‘‘An 
ingenious miss is of more credit than a bungling 
casual hit.’’ It is better to try, even if you do 
not succeed, than not even to try. 


x 
The Glory of Our Being 


To believe in the Father in heaven gives 
worth and’ dignity to life. Man is not, then, an 
atom of matter, flung about heedlessly by every 
current of cosmic force, and ground up between 
the mill-wheels of merciless laws. He is spirit, a 
child of the eternal, partaker of the divine nature, 
and his destiny is under loving care. No hair 
fulls from his head unseen. All things must work 
together for his good. He is no longer an 
orphaned soul, lonely in a lifeless universe, yearn- 
ing for a father-love that does not exist ; he is a 
child of a king, even now attended by royal min- 
isters, and homeward bound to see his Father 
face to face. 


XK 
Best Wine Last 


Jesus always does in our lives what he did at 
his first miracle in Cana,—he puts the best wine 
last. He makes the last of the feasting the best 
of the feast. In this he follows out the whole 
plan, of the divine working. Spelling and the 
alphabet are hard and tedious work, but, oh, what 
a delight it isto read! Practising the scales is dull 
enough, but what a thrilling joy to play like Liszt ! 
There is drudgery in learning algebra and calculus, 
but thrilling excitement in tackling the great as- 
tronomical problems into which these must enter. 
And here the Christian life is like the forward mov- 
ing mind; it ever moves into the fruitfulness of 
the work that went before. As Sir John Shaw 
wrote at eighty, after many troubles, much dis- 
appointment, loss of children, ‘‘ But now, at 
eighty, all is blessing,—all!’’ And a dear friend 
of ninety writes, ‘‘ My days still move on golden 
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sands.’’ ‘That is the way it should be, and will 
be to those who partake of the continuous mira- 
cle of Christian faith and hope by which Jesus still 
makes the last of life’s feasting the best of life’s 
feast. 


Pa 


An International Beginners’ Course 
Teachers of the youngest children in Sunday- 
school have the reputation for doing things a little 
more thoroughly, and systematically, and progres- 
sively, than any other one class of Sunday-school 
workers. It is in their interests that the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee is about’ to issue a 
‘* Beginners’ Course in Bible Study,’’ which bids 
fair to be the best course of its sort ever yet placed 
in the hands of the public. The course consists 
of one year’s lessons, and the list will be printed in 
full in next week’s issue of The Sunday School 
Times. Moreover, it is a matter of congratulation 
to the Sunday-school public that The Sunday 
School Times has secured Mr. George H. Archi- 
bald, of Montreal, Canada, to write the hints on 
the teaching of this Beginners’ Course, his articles 
to commence in The Sunday School Times, and 
to continue either in these columns or as a sepa- 
rate publication by The Sunday School Times Com- 


XK 
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pany. His regular primary lesson articles will con- 
tinue as heretofore in these columns. ‘fhe Begin- 
ners’ Course is for pupils younger than the ordi- 
nary primary age, and the first lesson, with Mr. 
Archibald’s teaching of it, will be for the Sunday 
of January 19, in The Sunday School Times of 
January 4, 1902. 


x 
God’s Mother-Love 


One never outgrows the need and the value 
of a mother’s love. The child in the man is the 
best part of the man, and it is the mother that 
meets his child nature, from the beginning to the 
close of life. When an honored and aged man 
needed sleep in the restless weeks of his closing 
life, he could be comforted to rest by one sitting 
by his bedside, and patting him to sleep and sing- 
ing lullabies to him, as his mother had patted and 
sung to him when a weak little child. The mother 
side of a father’s nature is the father’s best side. 
Even God, as our Father in heaven, recognizes 
this, and he assures us that there is a mother side 
to his love, which he knows we need. Therefore 
he says, with even more than a father love, ‘‘ As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you.’’ 


> a 


The High Art of Taking Hold 


ANY men go through life without ever hav- 
ing fairly gotten hold of their chosen busi- 
ness or profession. ‘They have enjoyed good 
opportunities of preparation, have been taught by 
the best masters of their trade, have served ap- 
prenticeship in the best houses, have gone with 
credit through the best college or university, and 
they do not lack natural talents. They early gave 
promise of attainment. Parents and friends pre- 
dicted for them brilliant careers. Teachers were 
proud of them. They had no difficulty in getting 
the highest credentials. They seemed warranted 
in aspiring to the chief prizes of their vocations. 
But at thirty they were still preparing for life’s 
serious business, At forty they were just ready to 
begin. At fifty they were as ready, but not more 
so. ‘Then the consciousness of helplessness para- 
lyzed them. It was too late to begin. And the 
story of their lives must be told in the one word 
** failure.’’ 

The trouble is that the hour never came to 
them when they were ‘fully ready to take hold of 
their work. They really had every needed prepa- 
ration except the decision to begin, but, lacking 
that decision, they were as powerless as though 
utterly untaught and untrained. 

And the lack of decision was not based so much 
upon dciect of character as upon fanciful notions 
of what is needed to insure success. One of our 
prominent Union generals failed as a commander- 
in-chiet because he could not make up his mind 
to advance and fight until he had everything ex- 
actly right. Another succeeded because, though 
there was much lacking, he went forward with 
what he had. 


Editor’s Note.—This editorial, in the series ‘‘ Things for 
Young Men to Think About,"’ will be followed next week by 
an editorial on “‘ The High Art of Letting Go.” 











The author who will not begin his poem, or 
essay, or book, until he has a gold pen, the best 
ink, the finest paper, a mahogany desk, a revolv- 
ing chair, and all in a sunny window with a beau- 
tiful outlook over lake or river to lofty mountains, 
will win neither fame nor bread. All these things 
are good, and possibly desirable, but not indis- 
pensable. Lowell wrote mostly on a pasteboard 
pad held on his knee. Whittier’s study had little 
in it to suggest authorship. One may still see at 
Concord the old {* Boston rocker’’ beside the 
plain little table where Emerson produced his 
epoch-making essays. The man who is to suc- 
ceed at authorship needs ideas, and hardly any- 
thing else. He must, of course, get them into 
words, and reduce the words to permanent form 
in writing. But for this the stub of a lead-pencil 
and the back of used envelopes or the margins of 
newspapers will avail. True, the publishers like 
clean copy, ‘‘ written on one side of the paper 
only,’’—and the legible manuscript of a beginner 
stands a far better chance of acceptance than the 
illegible one,—but the man who really has some- 
thing to say, and who knows how to say it, need 
not wait to acquire a fine chirography or to buy a 
typewriter. Let him seize any material that is at 
hand, or that he can find, to begin to write. 

You could not tell, when you were eating your 
roll at breakfast this morning, whether the wheat 
from which it was made was sowed by hand or by 
power-drill, harvested by steam or with the old- 
fashioned cradle, ground at Minneapolis or in the 
ancient mill on some unnamed brook. Nor did 
you care. The roll was sweet, wholesome, and 
satisfying, and that was enough. But you would 
not have had it had not some farmer known how 
to take hold of his spring work at the right time. 
His plow may not have been of the latest pattern, 
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but it availed to turn the soil. Suppose he haa 
sat on the fence looking helplessly at his field, and 
wishing for a better plow, or, at harvest time, for 
the latest reaper, or had let his crop lie in the 
arn rather than thresh it with a flail. ‘That far- 
mer had the high art of taking hold, and you were 
an ungrateful man if you ate your bread without 
mentally thanking that artist in overalls and a 
broad-brimmed chip hat. 

Of all the railway trains that are speeding over 
the earth at this moment,—how many are there ? 
—probably not one is drawn by a locomotive that 
left its initial station in perfect order. Engineer 
and fireman would have liked to oil and rub and 
polish just a little more. But hundreds of thou- 
sands of destinations are reached on the instant, 
tens of thousands of connections are made, busi- 
ness worth millions is transacted, the dead are 
buried, the young are married, all as long before 
planned, because those engineers knew when to 
stop polishing steel and brass and nickel, and to 
seize the throttle. 

Let the young man take hold, and get to work. 
‘This is not said as disparaging or underestimating 
preparation. He should get all that he can by 
voracious eagerness and exhaustless patience, 
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But life s main errand is to do, not to prepare to 
do ; and no sharp line divides these two. After 
beginning to do, he may go on every day prepar- 
ing to do better. In fact, doing is the best possi- 
ble preparation for doing better. Begin. There 
are better stores and offices than the one in which 
you have a chance to go to work. ‘There are 
more desirable patients than this one—your first 
—that has just entered your consulting-room. 
There are stronger churches than this which has 
just invited you to its pastorate. It is just possi- 
ble that you may have a better chance to-morrow 
or next year. But it is certain that something 
lies at your hand just now. Graspit. ‘‘ Con- 
sider all the circumstances?’’ Yes, but not too 
long. ‘‘ Give taste and inclination a chance to 
be heard?’’ Yes, but not too much. The 
great fact is, you have been getting ready for a 
life work ; an opportunity is now yours. ‘Take it, 
and make the most of it. ‘‘ You must get hold 
by the right handle?’’ Yes, but get hold by 
some handle instantly, and, if you have made a 
mistake, feel your way to the right handle. Do 
not join the vast army of failures, who, amid all 
brilliant acquirements, neglected the high art of 
taking hold. 














Still Other Litchfield County Men 


Prominent men who went out from Litchfield 
County, Connecticut, continue to be noted by corre- 
spondents, who are surprised that the Editor should 
have omitted such names. Indeed, it was suggested 
by one reader that, perhaps, the better way would be 
for the Editor to give a brief list of the few unfortu- 
nate notabilities who were not born there, and then 
add that all other American celebrities were natives 
of that county. One of that county's sons, who is 
now an aged man in Iowa, writes, at some length, 
about his early memories and his acquaintances in 
Litchfield County. He says : 


First, there is Charles G. Finney [at one time president of 
Ob<crlin College, Ohio]. He was born in the southwest cor- 
ner of Warren, back of Old Spruce Swamp, on a lonely back 
road, ‘‘out of the world, and in the bushes,"’ I saw, in a 
recent publication, the statement that this Finney built more 
churches in the United States than any other man. I was 
well acquainted with his father about sixty-eight years ago. 
J. M. Sturtevant, from the same town of Warren, became presi- 
dent of Illinois College in Jacksonville. There was another 
college president who went from Warren, whose name | have 
forgotten. 

Even two college presidents from one small town in 
that county are worth remembering, although there is 
said to be a third whose name is not recalled. Dr. 
Charles G. Finney was a man of remarkable power, 
and he practically marked an epoch in the religious 
life of this country. As a revival preacher, he has a 
place in comparison with Whitefield and Moody. As 
an agitator and reformer he was prominent, and he had 
his place as a theologian. With his friends and ene- 
mies as they were, when many churches were closed 
against him, the ‘‘ Broadway Tabernacle’’ in New 
York was built to secure him a pulpit, and he was pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church, gathered in it. 
Later he was president of Oberlin College, which was 
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founded for him. President J. M. Sturtevant, of 
Illinois College, did an important educational work 
in that state before Chicago University was a possi- 
bility. 

A Congregational clergyman in Litchfield County 
adds important items about the eminent men sent 
out from it. Among other things, he says: 


Deacon Benjamin Sedgwick, of a Congregational Church in 
Cornwall, was the father of Theodore Sedgwick, who was a 
member of the Continental Congress, and, after the formation 
of the Union, was a United States Senator, and, again, a 
member of Congress from Massachusetts. He was Speaker 
of the United States House of Representatives, and later a 
justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. A daughter 
of his was Miss Catherine M. Sedgwick, the author. 

You speak of Edward Rogers, of Cornwall in Litchfield 
County, as going to Congress from New York State. He was 
successful in that contest over another Cornwall man, Victory 
Birdsey. At the next election he was defeated by the same 
candidate. 

Hiram Bingham visited the Foreign Mission School at Corn- 
wall, where Samuel Ruggles was: preparing to go to Hawaii, 
and he decided to go with him. 

You mention three founders of colleges, but not the Rev. 
J. A. P. Rogers, the real founder of Berea College, in Ken- 
tucky. The Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Porter, of Cornwall, was 
professor of rhetoric and afterwards president of Andover 
Theological Seminary. One of his books passed through 
more than three hundred editions. He was the author of the 
first publication on the subject of temperance in this country, 
and he organized the American Education Society. 

From the pupils in the Foreign Mission School in Cornwall 
three were ordained as missionaries, and three more as 
preachers ; two were editors, two were physicians, eight or ten 
were teachers, one was a printer, and there were various other 
missionary helpers. Ten of these went among the Indians, 
seventeen to Hawaii, and the others were widely scattered. 


As has already been said, Litchfield County was 
foremost in the cause of foreign missions on the part 
of American Christians. The school in Cornwall for 
the training of young heathen in Christian ways, 
started for the purpose of educating Obokiah and 
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Hopu, who were brought on a vessel from the Sand- 
wich Jslands, was the first school of its kind in 
America, if not of the world. That school proved to 
be an object lesson for the instruction of Americans in 
the need and value of foreign missions. It seems 
that a visit of Hiram Bingham and Samuel Ruggles 
led to their going as missionaries to the Sandwich 
Islands,—one as a clergyman, and the other as a 
catechist. Hiram Bingham and Asa Thurston were 
ordained in Goshen, in Litchfield County, as the first 
missionaries to Hawaii. But before then Adoniram 
Judson and Samuel J. Mills, sons of Congregational 
clergymen in Litchfield County, were moved to go as 
missionaries to India. Again, Isaac Bird of Salisbury, 
in that county, went out, with William Goodell, as a 
missionary to Syria. Another college president from 
Litchfield County was the Rev. Dr. Horace Holley of 
Salisbury, for some time a pastor in Boston, and the 
president of Transylvania University in Kentucky. 

In quite another line, Litchfield County was the 
place where Borden’s Condensed Milk was manufac- 
tured, and sent out the world over. It was the first 
manufacture of its kind, and it was of invaluable ser- 
vice in the army hospitals and mess-tents during the 
Civil War. It marked an era in the line of preserving 
fresh food in America. 


x< 


Fresh News from Bulgaria 


At the present time, as for many years past, The 
Sunday School Times is received regularly by in- 
terested Christian workers in various foreign coun- 
tries, especially in the homes of missionaries and their 
coworkers. Some years ago a friend of the Editor, 
making the circuit of the globe with his wife, who was 
the daughter of an eminent missionary in Turkey, 
wrote of his observations in this line. He said that 
he found The Sunday School Times at almost every 
station he visited. <‘‘I last found it,’’ he said, ‘‘on 
the Mountains of the Moon.'’ It is hoped that even 
there it was pointing still higher. More recently, 
Rubert E. Speer, while making a visit of observation 
to foreign missionary stations the world over, gave 
similar testimony. Writing from Japan of this paper 
as he met it, or read extracts from it in native papers, 
in countries visited by him, he said, ‘‘I am glad to 
find that The Sunday School Times is such a missionary 
among missionaries.’’ And just now there comes this 
pleasant letter from a missionary worker in Samokov, 
Bulgaria, which has so centered the gaze of the Chris- 
tian world in the present year. It was written in reply 
to an inquiry from this office as to whether she desired 
the continuance of The Sunday School Times. 


You inquire whether I value your paper Indeed I do value 
it exceedingly in that I receive great benefit from it, especially 
from the editorials, and, if you are so kind as to continue it to 
me, I shall be extremely obliged. You must excuse me for not 
answering your letter sooner. You have heard of the great 
sorrow and trouble we have been having, owing to the cap- 
ture, by brigands, of our dear friend, Miss Ellen Stone. I 
have known Miss Stone since 1879. Her love towards our 
people and her indefatigable efforts for them have made a 
great impression on me. At the time of the war between 
Servia and Bulgaria I went to nurse the wounded in a Sofia 
hospital. I well remember Miss Stone's work among the 
sick in all the hospitals of the city. She wrote letters for them, 
read to them, worked for them. I never once heard her say 
she was tired, and I marveled at her. Truly, the hearts of 
Christians here ache for Miss Stone and Mrs. Tsilka. Fervent 
prayers from men, women, and children here will be heard. 
Mr. Tsilka came to Samokov last night. He seems very sad. 
but tries to be hopeful. 


A postscript from a friend of the missionary adds : 





I must explain that Mrs. values your paper as much as 
ever, but has been waiting for me to translate her letter into 


English, as she is not so accustomed to writing as she is to . 


reading English. She has explained to you the reason for our 
delay in writing ; that is, the confusion and work that the ab- 
duction of Miss Stone brings on us all. We think of her con- 
tinually, and try to invent means of helping her, but we cannot 
get into communication with her or her captors just now. 


Eee 
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Lesson 13. December 29. Fourth Quarterly Review 


(Read Psalm 105) 





Golden Text: If God be for us, who can be against us ?—Rom. 8 : 31 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1901 


1. October 6:—Joseph Sold into Egypt... ..... Gen. 37: 12-36 
2. October 13:—Joseph in Prison. ...... Gen, 39 : 20 to 40: 15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted. .......... Gen. 41 : 38-49 
4. October 27.—Joseph and his Brethren... . . . . Gen. 45 : 1-15 
5. November 3.—Death of Joseph. ......... Gen, 50 : 15-26 
6. November 10.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt. . .. . Exod. 1: 1-14 
7. November 17.—The Childhood of Moses... .. . Exod. 2 : 1-10 
8. November 24.—World’s Temperance Lesson... . . Isa. 5 : 8-30 
g. December 1.—The Call of Moses. . ........ Exod. 3 : 1-12 
10. December 8.—Moses and Pharaoh ...... . . Exod. 11: 1-10 
11. December 15.—The Passover. .......... Exod. 12 : 1-17 
12, December a2.—{ The Pavsage ofthe Red Sea... Exod 14: 15-2 


13. December 29.—Review. 


% 


The boy in the Bible ought to furnish a good oppor- 
tunity to get the Bible into the boy. 


a 


International Home Readings 


MON. —Gen. 37 : 23-36.—Joseph sold into Egypt. 
‘TUES.—Gen, 45: 1-15. Joseph and his brethren. 
WeEbD.—Isa.9: 1-7. The Prince of Peace. 
THURS.—Exod. 1: 1-14. Israel oppressed in Egypt. 
FRi.—Exod. 2: 1-10. The childhood of Moses. 
SavT.— Exod. 3: 7-18. ‘The call of Moses. 
SuUN,.—Exod. 14: 19-31. Passage of the Red Sea. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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It may be harder to see God in the light of the 
palace than in the gloom of the prison. 





Would you like a bright, interesting review of the 
six months’ lessons on the Lives of the Patriarchs, in 
the form of responsive readings, to be used in your 
Sunday-school on December 29, and prepared by a 
man who has made a reputation for such review ex- 
ercises? The advertising pages of this issue will tell 
you all about it. 
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Review Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Golden Text: If God be for Us— 


1. As Leader : 
They brought Joseph into Egypt (Gen. 37 : 28). 
God-dijd send me before you (Gen. 45: 5). 
All things work together for good (Rom. 8 « 28). 
2. As Companion: 
Jehovah was with Joseph (Gen. 39 : 21). 
Fear thou not, for I am with thee (Isa. 41 - 10). 
Jehovah . . . doth go with thee (Deut. 31 : 6). 
3- As Revealer : 
God hath showed thee all this (Gen. 41 + 39). 
God revealed them .. . through the Spirit (1 Cor. 2:9, 10). 
He shall teach you all things (John 14 : 26). 
4- As Protector: 
God sent me before you to preserve you (Gen. 45 : 7). 
The angel of Jehovah encampeth round (Psa. 34 ; 7). 
Thy God walketh . . . midst of thy camp. (Deut. 23 © 14) 
s- As Promise-Keeper : 
The land which he sware to Abraham (Gen. 50 : 24). 
I will give all these lands (Gen. 26 : 3). 
From the wilderness . . . unto the great river (Josh. 1 : 4). 


ee a 


6. As Giving Growth : 

The children of Israel... increased abundantly (Exod. 1:7). 
I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth (Gen. 13 : 16). 
A father of many nations (Rom. 4 : 17). 
7- As King of Kings: 

Take this child. ... He became her son (Exod. 2:9, 10). 
The wrath of man shall praise thee (Psa. 76: 10). 
Jehovah is greater than all gods (Exod. 18 : 11). 
8. As Judge: 

Jehovah... is exalted in justice (Isa. 5 : 15, 16). 
Shall not God avenge his elect ? (Luke 18 : 7.) 
How long, O Master, the holy ? (Rev. 6: 10.) 
9. As Deliverer : 
lam come down to deliver them (Exod. 3 : 8). 
I am Jehovah who brought thee out (Exod. 20: 2). 
Hath set his love upon me, .. . deliver him (Psa. gt : 14, 15). 
10. As Preserver : 

Distinction between the Egyptians and Israel (Exod.tt : 5-7). 
When thou passest through the waters (Isa. 43 : 2). 
A thousand shall fall at thy side (Psa. 91 : 5-7). 
11. As Redeemer : 

When I see the blood, ... pass over you (Exod. 12 : 13). 
The biood of Jesus .. . cleanseth us (1 John 1 : 7). 


Loveth us, and loosed us... by his blood (Rev. 1: 5). 
“ 


A man ts never so glorious as when he breaks down 
under some noble impulse. 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


Studies in the Lives of the Patriarchs 


I. JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 
The patriarchs, moved with envy, sold Joseph into 


Egypt : but God was with him.—Acés 7 : 9. 
2. JOSEPH IN PRISON. 
But the Lord was with Joseph, and shewed him 


mercy.— Gen. 39 : 21. 


3. JOSEPH EXALTED. 
Them that honour me I will honour.—z Sam, 
2 - JO. 
4. JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 


good.— Rom, 12 + 21. 


5. DEATH OF JOSEPH. 
So teach us to number our days, that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.—Psa. go : 12 


6. ISRAEL OPPRESSED IN EGYPT. 
God heard their groaning, aud God remembered 
his covenant.—Zx0d. 2 : 24. 


7. THE CHILDHOOD OF MOSES. 
Train up a child in the way he should go: and 
_when he is old, he will not depart from it.—Prov. 
22: 6. 


8. WORLD'S TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine.— 
Isa. § : 22. 
9. THE CALL OF MOSES. 
Certainly I will be with thee.—F-rod. 3 : 12. 


10. MOSES AND PHARAOH. 
The Angel of his presence saved them. —/sa. 63 : 9. 


Il. THE PASSOVER. 
Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. —z Cor. 5 : 7. 


12, THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 
I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously. —Frod. 15 : 1. 


Or, CHRISTMAS LESSON. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour.—Luke 2: 71. 
13. REVIEW. 
If God be for us, who can be against us ?-—Rom. 
oe ar. 
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Freedom in Canaan often depends on slavery in 
Egypt. 


al 


Review Teaching-Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


E HAVE touched the high places of human 
history in the past quarter,—some of the 
greatest moments in the lives of the greatest men, and 
some of the greatest interpositions of God. 
1, Joseph's agony of betrayal by brothers, and sale 
into slavery. Cruel’deception of his father. 
2. Sturdy character cannot be destroyed by tempta- 
tion nor obscured in a prison. 
3. Kingliness rightly comes to authority. 
fidelity, helpfulness, and faith win anywhere. 
4. Joseph's kind treatment of those who so bitterly 
wronged him. Real affection is undying. 
5. Joseph's dying eyes see Canaan, though afar off. 
6. Israel disciplined and multiplied in Egypt. 
7. Deliverance of a nation begun in the birth of a 
child, and the daring faith of its mother. 


Ability, 


8. The world considers the world’s great sorrow 
and wo. 

g. The prepared child, having become a prepared 
man, is called to his exalted work. 

10. He meets Pharaoh in ten great conflicts, and, 
by following the directions of God implicitly, is victor 
in all. 

11. The passover as safety and strength to go out of 
slavery to freedom. 

12. No Red Seas or other obstacles too great to be 
overcome by a people obedient to God. 

14. The great light of prophecy foretelling the 
coming of the Sun. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLo. 
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When we make things work for our God, he makes 
all things work for our good. 
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Review Lesson-Thoughts 


By Alexander 


Joseph Sold into Egypt 
HAT a coil of sins was intertwined, like a nest 
of snakes, in the hearts of Joseph's brethren! 
And how the frequent recurrence of the name 
‘brethren’’ brings out the hideousness of their con- 
duct! They hated, they murdered in intention, 
they were callous, avaricious, cynical, they lied to 
one another, they broke their father’s heart by a 


falsehood, and for long years let him wail when a. 


word would have brought back hope. If ‘love is 
the fulfilling of the law’’ and the root of all good- 
ness, envy and hatred are the fountains of all sin. 
No hate is so fierce as that of brethren. But behind 
the sins ef men the purpose of God was at work, and 
neither the poor boy in the pit, nor the careless traders 
buying their slave cheap, nor the savage brethren, 
knew that the first step was taken in a career which 
was to end in ruling Egypt. Men's sins work out 
God's plan, but men are not the less guilty. 
Joseph in Prison 

Lesson 2 shows how goodness in a dungeon makes 
a prison a quiet resting-place and a field for helpful 
service. ‘‘ He was there in the prison. Auf the Lord 
was with Joseph."’ That ‘‘but"’ is eloquent, and 
has often been repeated. Joseph won hearts because 
of it. His religion made him gentle and ready to 
sympathize and help, whether it were jailer or fellow- 
prisoner. He found work to do there, and did it. 
He did not despond, nor despise humble tasks. Of 
course, God made his work prosper, as all work for 
him does, if it makes the doer a better man. 
Joseph Exalted 

Lesson 3 shows Joseph as the same man on the 
pinnacle of power as in the depths. It was an ab- 
surd reason for making a man a vizier that he had 
interpreted a dream, but it is characteristic of Egyptian 
ways. The stedfast character was unaffected by sud- 
den change. If we feel that God is with us we ‘shall 
not be greatly moved'’ by any changes. Joseph was 
outwardly turned into an Egyptian, but inwardly kept 
his faith, and was true to his father and his father’s 
God. He was more concerned about the duties than 
about the trappings of his office. He exercised wise 
foresight in providing for the years of scarcity, as we 
should do in regard to higher things. 
Joseph and his Brethren 

Lesson 4. ‘‘ Joseph made himself known unto his 
brethren,’’ but did not at first disclose his intentions 
toward them. No wonder they were ‘‘troubled,’’ for 
a word from him might be their death sentence. 
Was he going to revenge himself? His recalling 
their selling of him might be a prelude to punishing 
them. But he recognized God's hand working 
through thei: crime, and in his noble clemency 
rather over-states the case, saying, ‘‘It was mot you, 
but God,'’—for neither element should be ignored, 
They Aad ‘‘sent him hither.'' Joseph's one thought 
now was to use his power to benefit. That is the 
right way to deal with enemies. Crush a foe, and he 
remains a foe ; melt him, and he is a friend. The 
son's yearning that the father should see his glory is 
a touch of nature. Success loses its sweetness when 
some dear eyes cannot see it. 
Death of Joseph 

Lesson § gives the calm evening of a stormy life 
and the immortal hope that burned bright when 
death's darkness fell. How grand the last words: 
‘* I die ; but God will surely visit you'’! That is the 
everlasting comfort when dear ones passing away 
seem to empty earth and shatter hope. There are 
no irrevocable losses. No man is indispensable. 
How grand the forward-looking gaze of faith ! Joseph 
had no curiosity to know God's dates, it was enough 
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for him to have the promise. So hope lit the way 
to the grave, and his body lay for centuries, a silent 
witness to the promise, a silent preacher : ‘‘ This is 
not your rest.”’ 
Israel Oppressed in Egypt 

Lesson 6 sums four centuries of preparation, di- 
vided into two periods, one of prosperity, one of 
oppression. Both were needed. The former has no 
annals. Death and growth are all that are told of 
these centuries. Cradles and coffins are set side by 
side. These peaceful years had two purposes,— 
increase of numbers, which was effected ; schooling 
to patient trust, which was not. Ease weakened re- 
gard to the promise. Short-sighted ‘‘ policy’’ induced 
the second period of oppression. To make life bitter 
was not the way to cure the desire to depart. But the 
folly of Pharaoh was used by God to stir up the nest, 
and make Israel willing to risk a bold dash for free- 
dom. Our ease and our troubles have both a pur- 
pose ; the one is meant to breed thankful trust ; the 
other, to teach us to take the pilgrim’s staff in hand 
and seek the things that are above. 
The Childhood of Moses 

In Lesson 7 are three anonymous actors,—Moses’ 
mother, the princess, and God. The mother shows 
maternal love, woman’s wit in her choice of place 
to deposit the ‘‘ark,’’ and beneath both courage, 
and, as the root of courage, faith (Heb. 11 : 23). She 
trusted her child to God, as many an anxious mother 
would be wiser and happier if she did now. The 
princess had her share of a woman's curiosity as to the 
contents of the little box of flags, and a woman's 
maternal instincts, which woke as the child wept. 
Perhaps she was childless, and yearning to press an 
infant to her bosom. God was working through 
mother and princess. He often takes his instruments 
to war against a system out of the heart of it, as he 
did Paul and Luther. Moses’ double training by his 
mother and in the court fitted him for histask. How 
little these two women knew what they were doing ! 
We cannot follow the flight of the arrow, therefore we 
have to be the more sure of our motives in drawing 
the bow, and leave the issue with God. 
The Call of Moses 

Omitting Lesson 8 we have in Lesson 9 a great 
sight and a great call. The desert life was to Moses 
a sad contrast to the court, and had quenched his 
ambition to be his people's deliverer. He must have 
felt as if he was rusting inactive, and as if all his 
past training had been useless. He was being 
taught patience and trust. His listless eye had often 
wandered over the featureless solitude, not expect- 
ing to see anything ; but this time there was some- 
thing, —a small thing, indeed, but great in that silent, 
changeless_ waste. 
pulses. 


Curiosity stirred his languid 
A bush on fire was not a strange sight in 
that fierce sunshine, but a bush burning for more 
than a minute or two was, and he turned aside to see. 
We need to take heed to small things if we are to 
receive great revelations. The voice from the bush 
was met by instant »bedient response, as God's 
voice should ever be met. The symbol of the burn- 
ing bush taught the same lesson as the immediately 
ensuing proclamation of the divine Name, namely, 
the eternal self-subsistence of God, who works and 
is not weary; lives, and does not tend to death; gives, 
and is none the poorer. The accompanying message 
adduces the same facts of God's knowledge of Israel's 
afflictions and hearing of their cry as the basis of 
God's coming to deliver, and of his sending Moses. 
Moses’s shrinking is not cowardice or laziness, but 
the natural reluctance of every man, on whom a 
heavy burden and a perilous duty are laid, to take 
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them up. 
shrinking. 
Moses and Pharaoh 

In Lesson to, the last merciful warning peals in 
Pharaoh's ears. At the moment when he was blus- 
tering threats, Moses heard another voice in his 
spirit, assuring him that all that truculent obstinacy 
would collapse utterly when next God's finger touched 
it. So he spoke to Pharaoh what God had then and 
there spoken to him. The terrible description of the 
last plague was, like all God's threatenings, given 
that it might not need to be brought to pass. Buta 
dash of human weakness mingled with Moses’ utter- 
ance, both in his saying, ‘‘ After that / will go out,’’ 
and in his ‘‘hot anger,’’ as he flung out of the 
palace. The lesson ends with a summary of the 
whole series of plagues, interposed between the pre- 
ceding ones and the last in order to draw a broad 
line between them. Pharaoh had hardened his own 
heart before God hardened it in righteous retribution. 
It is not necessary to take that hardening as an inward 
operation on his will ; but, as ever, so in this case, 
the continuance of Divine efforts to soften by the 
plagues, having failed to soften, necessarily hardened. 
The Passover 

The Passover (Lesson 11) had two aspects as a sacri- 
fice. It was propitiatory, and it was food. Obviously, 
it was a sacrifice, and each householder was the 
priest. The blood smeared on the door-posts made 
the house as an altar, and sheltered the inmates from 
the destroying angel. The truth underlying all sacri- 
fice was clearly taught by it ; namely, that expiation 
must be made if men are to be safe from God's 
retributive judgment. The sacrifice was eaten. It 
was whole, and thereby the unity of the partakers 
was manifested. We must feed on the flesh and 
blood which are offered for us. Communion with 
Christ, life nourished by him, are needful, if we are 
to be sheltered behind the sprinkled blood. Christ 
for us must be Christ 7# us. The Passover was laid 
hold of by Jesus, and brushed aside to make place 
for the Lord's Supper. Moses and the exodus are to 
be forgotten, memory is to fasten on him alone. 
What right had he to deal thus sovereignly with a 
divine appointment? How could he propose him- 
self as the world’s sacrifice and the world’s food ? 
The Passage of the Red Sea 

The details in Lesson 12 yield many lessons. The 
command to go ‘‘ forward,’’ when there was only the 
broad sea in front, is like what we sometimes have to 
do, and are blessed if we do with unfaltering faith. 
The mysterious hindrance, that held back the eager 
pursuers all night long, while their prey was slipping 
away from them, suggests how God can ‘restrain’’ 
the wildest rage against his servants. The double 
aspect of the pillar beaming light to the one host and 
spreading darkness over the other, is a symbol of the 
double effect of all God's self-revelations which 
either enlighten eyes that welcome them or draw 
denser films of darkness over those who reject 
them. The panic that fell when ‘‘the Lord looked 
ferth’’ on the host floundering in the oozy bed of the 
sea, may remind us that the sense of God's presence 
is either our joy or our terror. The clearing of the 
broad path through the sea was effected in part by 
the strong east wind, but no wind would blow water 
in two opposite directions, and the waters returned 
when Moses stretched out his rod. A ‘‘natural’’ 
explanation is inadequate. If we consider what issues 
hung on Israel's deliverance, the occasion was one 
worthy of a forth-putting of Divine power ; and if we 
consider that the dread catastrophe was not only 
retributive judgment, but an act of world-wide im- 
port, and a mighty deliverance, and a revelation of 
God as judging in the earth and defending his people, 
we shall be more inclined to echo Miriam's song of 
triumph than to be horrified at such an act as ascribed 
to the good God. If he is not the world's judge, he 


‘*Certainly I will be with thee’’ ends all 
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is not the world's father. The good of humanity 
sometimes requires the destruction of oppressors. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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They who prepare according to his promise are 
protected according to his power. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


UT on the board, before the school assembles, 
the first letters of the titles of all the lessons 
(excepting the Temperance Lesson), and also the first 
words of the Golden Texts. Call out from the school 
these titles and Golden Texts until the school can 





TITLEs. Go.pen TextTs. Facts. 
J. S. E ‘The patriarchs E.—S. 
J. P. But the I.—H. 
J. E. Them that E.—H. 
J. B. Be not F. 

D. J. So teach F, 

I. O. E. God heard oO. 

C. M. Train up D. B. 

C. M. Certainly Cc.—O. 
M. P. The Angel H. G. 

P. Christ V. G. 

P.R.S I will sing D. 











give them rapidly. Insist on a general response, and 
be not satisfied if only a few give them. Then sing 
some lively and well-known hymn. Having done 
this, go on to call out the main facts in the lessons. 
Those you select will depend on what you have used 
in the regular weekly review. But as suggestive I 
give the following, of which the initial letters are on 
the diagram given herewith: Envied—Sold. Im- 
prisoned—Honest. Exalted—Helpful. Forgiving. 
Faithful. Oppressed. Deliverer Born. Called— 
Obeyed. Helped by God. Victory through God. 
Deliverance. The letters indicating these words 
should be put down as the school gives them. Then 
review them all, telling the story yourself, and having 
the school give the words as they occur. For ex- 
ample : See Joseph, in our first lesson, as he comes 
toward his brothers. I am sure that in their hearts 
they Envied him. Yes, and before they were through 
with him that day they Sold him into slavery. For 
ten years he was Potiphar’s slave, and then Potiphar 
Imprisoned him. But in all his work as slave and 
prisoner he was Honest. Do this with all the lessons. 
New YorkK CITY. 
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The saloon will go from our cities when the Saviour 
really reigns in our hearts. 





Would you like a bright, interesting review of the 
six months’ lessons on the Lives of the Patriarchs, in 
the form of responsive readings, to be used in your 
Sunday-school on December 29, and prepared by a 
man who has made a reputation for such review ex- 
ercises? The advertising pages of this issue will tell 
you all about it. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


** In the hour of trial.” Psa. 145 : 1-7. 

** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” (216 1-6.) 
** Nearer, my God, to thee.” Psa. “a a: on ) 
**T need thee every hour." Psa. st AB : 
** Work, for the night is coming.” (202 : 1-4.) 
** Rescue the perishing."’ Psa. thy ) 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult.”’ Psa. 70 : 14-17. : 
** There shall be showers of blessing.’’ (193 : 5-8.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


Review of the Fourth Quarter 
I. Aim of the Review : 

During the quarter we have for the most part been 

occupied with the stories of 

1. Joseph. 

2. Moses. 

3. The children of Israel. 
Our review should 

1. Recall the main features in the stories told, 
and gather together and unite them as a whole. 

2. Re-emphasize the truth taught throughout the 
quarter ; namely, God's care for his people. 

Il. Method of the Review: 

There is no more interesting review for the little 
folks than a picture and story review. 

Prepare, before the class assembles, twelve pic- 
tures. These may be some of the pictures which we 
have recommended for use during the quarter, or 
others made up from scrap-books or children’s pic- 
tures. In case it is difficult to get a picture that just 
suits the lesson, hold in the hand, as the story sug- 
gested below is word-pictured, a blank piece of paper, 
and ‘*make pretend’’ you see a picture upon it as 
you tell the story. 

As each lesson is reviewed, pick up the prepared 
picture, tell the ‘‘story’’ about it, ask your ques- 
tions, and then pin the picture to the blackboard. 

Lack of space prevents the suggestion of a word 
picture and questions for every lesson. Here are 
several ; the others can be added or omitted at the 
pleasure of the teacher. 

LESSON I. 

Here is a picture of a company of men coming 
along the road. They are merchantmen. 
dark skins and wear peculiar clothes. 


They have 
Some of them 
They 
They have stopped, 
and are talking with some men who have a boy who 
seems to be a prisoner. They are paying the men 
some money, etc. Do you know who the merchants 
are? Who is the boy? Where did he come fro? 
What is happening ? 


are riding on camels, and some are walking. 
are carrying goods with them. 


LESSON 3. 
Here is a picture. 
palace. 


The room is the room of a 
On the throne sits the king. A number of 
men who seem to be officials and courtiers are stand- 
ing about. Some soldiers are close by the king, and 
they have as a prisoner a boy. The king has a 
troubled look on his face. He is speaking to the 
boy. Do you know who the king is? Who is the 
Why do the soldiers guard him? What has 
happened to Joseph since the merchantmen bought 
him from his brothers ? 


boy ? 


LESSON 4. 

Here is a picture of a room ina palace. I see 
twelve men. They are brothers. One is dressed in 
splendid clothes; the others look like shepherds. 
Who are the men? How do they happen to be there? 
Who is the one dressed in the rich clothes? What 
do you think Joseph has just said to his brothers? 
What made Joseph so forgiving? What was the 
Golden Text of our first lesson ? 

LEsSON 6. 

Here is a picture of men who are working hard. 
They are making bricks and building walls and 
houses. Cruel men stand near, with whips in their 
hands, -who.seem to be hurrying them. -- Who are 


these people? Who are the men with whips in their 


hands? What are they doing? Why are they do- 
ing so? Why doesn’t Joseph help them as he 
used to? 
LESSON 7. 


Here is a picture of a princess, She is looking 
into the water through the tall rushes that grow by 
the river bank. A cradle boat is in the water, and in 
it is a baby boy. Near at hand is a girl watching. 
Who is the princess? Who is the baby? Who is 
the girl? Who put Moses into the cradle boat? 
Why? What did the princess do with the baby boy ? 
Who went and got a nurse for him? Who was the 
nurse? Where did the baby boy live after that? 
Why did God take such good care of Moses? What 
did he want him to be when he grew up? 

LESSON 9. 

Here is a picture of a man standing alongside of a 
bush. The bush is on fire, but is not burned up. 
Who is the man? Who is speaking to him? What 
is God saying to Moses? What did Moses do? 
LESSON 12, 

Here is a picture of a great company of men and 
women and children. They are all gathered together 
on the seashore. They are singing a song of praise. 
Yonder I see soldiers struggling in the water, which 


is covering them over. Who are the people on the 


seashore? Who is the leader? What are they do- 
ing? How did they get across the sea? Who fol- 
lowed them? What happened to them? Who was 


caring for the children of Israel all this time? 


Blackboard 





JOSEPH STRONG 
AND AND 
MOSES UNSELFISH 


“GOD WAS WITH HIM” 
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No beginnings are too small for God. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunaing, D.D. 


OUR subject for review, Israel in Egypt, would 
make a fascinating chapter in the story of the 
nations. There is none like it in literature. 
scholars are now familiar with 
events. 


Your 
its characters and 
Use their knowledge to point out the work- 
ing of the overruling mind of God, which it is the 
purpose of the Bible to reveal, and which gives the 
Bible its peculiar place in literature. Read again, at 
one sitting, Genesis 37 to 50, Exodus 1 to 15, in the 
Modern Reader's Bible. 

First, arrange in your own thought the movement 
of the story with its successive events, —the family of 
Jacob in the land of Canaan, with the lad Joseph 
excited and exciting the others by his dreams ; the 
scene in the pasture lands of Dothan, and the sale of 
the boy into slavery ; his honorable life in the house 
of Captain Potiphar rewarded by a prison, where he 
gained every one's favor ; his good fortune in getting 
Pharaoh's attention, and his splendid work as a 
statesman ; his restoration to his family as their pro- 
tector and benefactor, and his last act to perpetuate, 
in the memory of their descendants, the promises of 
God to the patriarchs, Then take up the second sec- 
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tion of the story, —the Israelites grown numerous, and 
oppressed by the king of a new dynasty ; the birth 
and childhood of him who was to be their deliverer ; 
his training and his call ; his long struggle with Pha- 
raoh, and the final scenes which brought about the 
deliverance of the people and the ordinance by which 
their knowledge of it was perpetuated, and their 
emergence into the wilderness to begin a national life 
as a theocracy. 

After having these events briefly rehearsed in their 
order by members of your class, make plain the hand 
of God in the entire story, as brought out by the wri- 
ters of the Bible, by showing : 

1. His Plans for Mankind. Recall the promise 
to Abraham and his descendants, and its meaning for 
the world. Show how the purpose expressed in it 
began to be wrought out in the strange experiences of 
Joseph, of the Israelites, and of Moses, how it is still 
developing, and what will be its consummation in 
the kingdom of God. You can make strong the faith 
of your children in the Bible by demonstrating that 
this divine purpose to bless all nations is uppermost 
in every book, from its first utterance to Abraham in 
Genesis to its triumphant realization in the Holy City 
in Revelation 21, 22. 

2. His Chosen Servants to Carry Out his Plans. 
Show how Joseph, Moses and his parents, his sister 
and brother, and the Israelites, were appointed to do 
assigned duties in the great plans which they did not 
understand. Describe the sufferings they endured 
without being able to see what good would come from 
them. Show how faith in God was necessary to sus- 
tain them, and make them of use to bless all nations. 
Study Hebrews 11 : 22-29. 

3- Persons Opposing his Plans. Describe the 
spirit of Joseph's brethren, of Potiphar's wife, of the 
Pharaohs of the oppression and of the exodus, and 
of the Egyptians and magicians. Mention the vast 
company of attendants, only a few of them named, 
who contributed to or against the plans of God un- 
consciously, according as they stood for righteousness 
or against it. 

4- His Plans Accomplished. Show the difference 
between the history as it would have been told by an 
ordinary historian, and as it is told in the Bible. 
Point out the places where the hand of the Lord ap- 
pears, as in Genesis 39 : 5; 41 : 38-40; Exod. 3: 2; 
4:31. Ask your pupils to name places in the his- 
tory where they see the guiding hand of God, though 
it is not expressly mentioned in the record. Show 
how the remembrance of the great deliverance shaped 
the religion of the Hebrews, and is continually teach- 
ing us how God guides those who trust him, and over- 
rules the acts of those who disregard his law till he 
onall have fulfilled his purpose of transforming the 
world into his kingdom. Read Psalm 78 : 5-14, 43- 
54; "#5, 106, and other passages in the Old Testa- 
ment illustrating the character of the literature of the 
Bible ; also in the New Testament, culminating with 
Revelation 11 : 15-17. Teach your children that 
they are called of God to fulfil his plans (Rev. 5 : 
Q. 19). 

Suggestive Questions 

1. The Purposes of God. What is the divine plan 
for mankind ? (Eph. 1 : 9, 10.) Whom did he choose 
to carry out his plans? By whom has he revealed 
his purposes? (Heb. 1:1, 2.) Why has he taken 
so long a time to accomplish his purposes ? 

2. The Faith and Sufferings of his People. How 
far has he revealed to his willing servants what he 
would do? How have they learned to obey and trust 
him ? (Heb. 11.) What example has he put before 
us? (Heb. 5:7, 8.) Have his servants had their 
full reward ? (Heb. 11 : 39, 40.) 

3. The Futile Efforts of his Foes. Describe the 
defeat of the plans of Joseph's brethren, of Potiphar’s 
wife, of the Pharaoh of the oppression and of the 
Pharaoh of the exodus. How were they used to ad- 
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vance the kingdom of God? (Psa. 76:10.) How 
were the Israelites indebted to their enemies for being 
made a nation? How is the evil in the world to be 
conquered ? (1 John 5 : 4.) 

4. The Final Success of his Purposes. What is 
the effect of disappointments and trials on us 2 (Rom. 
8: 28.) When will the fulfilment of his purposes 
appear ? (1 Tim. 6 : 14-16.) 

Boston, 
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The holiness of any place depends entirely on the 
presence of God. 





Would you like a bright, interesting review of the 
six months’ lessons on the Lives of the Patriarchs, in 
the form of responsive readings, to be used in your 
Sunday-school on December 29, and prepared by a 
man who has made a reputation for such review ex- 
ercises? The advertising pages of this issue will tell 
you all about it. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Israel’s Stay in Egypt—A Review 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
{For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The lessons of this quarter include the last fourteen 
chapters of the Book of Genesis and the first fifteen 
chapters of Exodus. They tell the remarkable and 
fascinating story of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt,—how 
the way was opened for the settlement of the family 
of Jacob in the peaceful empire on the Nile, how it 
prospered there, and multiplied ; how, in course of 
time, the conditions changed, and the happy lot of 
these immigrants became a sad fate ; how God raised 
up and educated a deliverer ; how he revealed him- 
self in due time to that one as a God of foresight, 
power, providence, and purpose, and demanded that 
Moses become his agent in delivering his people from 
their bondage in Egypt ; how, inspired by that revela- 
tion of God, Moses was emboldened to go to the land 
of the Pharaohs and demand that the Israelites be 
permitted to withdraw to the wilderness ; how a great 
contest took place between Moses, the representative 
of God, and the haughty and powerful Pharaoh, and 
how, at last, the monarch was constrained to bend 
his proud head in acknowledgment of defeat ; how 
the great host got away, but was pursued and cor- 
nered by the Egyptian army, and how by one supreme 
act of providential power the people were made ab- 
solutely free. 

We can only appreciate this narrative as a whole. 
It is constructed for rapid reading, and to produce gen- 
eral rather than specific impressions. It is related for 
the sake of setting forth certain broad and fundamen- 
tal ideas and principles. Jehovah's gradual revela- 
tion of himself to his people, his watchful care over 
them, his thoughtful provision for their safety and 
prosperity in the strong and prosperous and fertile 
land of Egypt (during a time of turmoil and calamity 
in Canaan and Syria), his speedy deliverance of them 
when the time was at hand, the type of devotion 
shown by a Joseph and a Moses, the ideals of ethical 
and religious life recognized as necessary,—these are 
the really outstanding data. 

What fine enthusiasms and noble resolves the 
earnest reader of the story of Joseph's faithfulness 
or Moses’ courage finds kindled to life within his 
soul! What patience under bitter sorrow is encour- 
aged by the thought that it seemed best to God to let 
his people suffer many decades before he delivered 
them! Yet all the while he had them in mind, and 
was planning to bring them out of all -distresses. 
What encouragement there is in the story of the irre- 
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sistible power of God in human affairs, and the assur- 
ance it gives that he can carry his purposes through ! 
Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

(The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental A leaflet giving informa 
tion as to these and other sedi of reference will be sent free. upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

The best work of reference is the Bible itself. 
Read the whole series of chapters at a sitting. The 
articles ‘‘Joseph’’ and ‘* Moses,"’ in the Bible dic- 
tionaries, and the appropriate chapters in Dods’ 
‘«Genesis’’ and Chadwick's ‘‘ Exodus,’’ each in the 
Expositor’s series, will be worth reading through. 
For the archaeological view-point, read Sayce's ‘‘ The 
Egypt of the Hebrews,’’ or his ‘‘ Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments,’’ each giving about the same 
information. McFadyen'’s ‘‘ Messages of the Pro- 
phetic and Priestly Historians’’ will help the reader 
to grasp the great themes of these chapters. 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Joseph the Man. (1.) In the story of Joseph's 
life, what admirable characteristics are especially em- 
phasized? (2.) Is he entitled to the distinction of 
being the best rounded personality in the Old Testa- 
ment? 

2. The Settlement of Israel in Egypt. (3.) Why 
was it historically imperative that the chosen people 
should live in Egypt for many generations? (4.) 
What other advantages accrued to them by reason of 
this sojourn ? 

3. The Beginnings of Adversity. (5.) What was 
the explanation of the Pharaoh's hostility to the 
Israelites? (6.) What great blessing did it open the 
way for? 

4. The Training of Moses. (7.) What was the 
extent of the education given to Moses in various 
(8.) Name the trait, or traits, that made 
Moses, Joseph, and others, useful to God for the exe- 
cution of his purposes ? 

5. The Great Deliverance. (9.) What was the 
really decisive exhibition of power that set free the 


ways? 


Israelites? (10.) What did this deliverance signify - 


for them and iu: ‘he world ? [McLaren : last ].] 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the teader.]} 

The God revealed by these simple Old Testament 
records is the same God whose loving kindness is 
never weary to-day. 

Nations need deliverance to-day as badly as ever, 
even the ‘‘most favored,’’ from bondage far worse 
than that of Egypt. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. P 


Life's review indicates tts preview. 
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I like it little that the Bible should be quoted un- 
fairly against itself in the proving of imperfection in 
the men whom it commends. If the Bible com- 
mended their characters without reservation, and men 
had found out their sins in some other way; if the 
Bible had told us of God's approval, and some un- 
covered tablet or papyrus enabled us to prove their 
human frailties,—then we might cast back into the 
teeth of the Bible the declaration that Job was a per- 
fect man, and that Abraham was the father of the 
faithful, and David a man after God's own heart. 
But inasmuch as the same Bible which thus com- 
mends these men tells us honestly of their faults, and 
how God rebuked them, tearing the royal purple from 
the king, and setting him down in sackcloth till his 
breaking heart cried out for mercy, inasmuch as to 
the honesty of the Bible we are indebted for material 
to convict it thus (if we do convict it) of a false idea 
of perfection, I declare in the name of simple fairness 
that the method is dishonest and unfair.— William E. 
Barton. 
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Smith’s Epoch-Making Work on Ghina 
R. ARTHUR H. SMITH, a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in North China, is the most penetrating ob- 
server now living of the life and character of *the 
Chinese. He adds u ..mplete devotion to the cause 
of the missions untiring labor and deep piety, unri- 
valed powers of observation, a happy humor, and a 
capacity for rendering interesting whatever he touches. 
China in Convulsion (New York : Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 2-vols. $5 per set) is a work in three parts, of 
which the first, occupying about a third of the volume, 
describes the causes which led up to the explosion of 
Boxers in 1900,—an event which Dr. Smith places in 
its popular relation to similar uprisings which have been 
in progress in China for fifty years past. Dr. Smith's 
account of the effect of missionary operations of both 
Catholic and Protestant upon the Chinese is in par- 
ticular most impartial and just. The last two-thirds 
of the first volume, and the first two-thirds of the 
second, the second portion, are occupied with an 
account of the siege in great detail, described in diary 
fashion day by day. The close of the work, or third 
part, is divided between touching accounts of the 
martyrdoms of missionaries and converts, the re- 
adjustment of affairs which succeeded, and a look into 
the future which is not encouraging. This work, 
which is fully provided with maps and plans, which 
contains most of the official documents needed, and 
which is written with the complete knowledge both of 
the scientific observer and the eye-witness, —Dr. Smith 
sharing the siege, —promises to become the standard 
authority of this most important chapter in modern 
Chinese history. 


The Chinese Boy and Girl . 

Last year brought out a remarkable volume of Chi- 
nese Mother Goose Rhymes, by Isaac Taylor Head- 
land of the Peking University. The decorations and 
whole get-up of the book gave it a unique interest. 
Now the same author gives us Zhe Chinese Boy and 
Girl (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1), issued 
uniformly with the previous volume. The present 
work is replete with half-tone photographic illustra- 
tions from life of children at their sports and games 
in the nursery and outdoors, and of many varieties of 
children’s entertainments, including street jugglers, 
block games, toys,—whatever, indeed, concerns the 
Chinese child. The margins of the pages are deco- 
rated with Chinese figures in delicate tints, and the 
book, from beginning to end, is informing and enter- 
taining alike for the young and the old reader. While 
young folks will get many ideas of games and enter- 
tainments from these pages, the book is essentially a 
sociological study of child life and civilization in 
China, although written without the pretense of 
‘‘ology’’ or formal study. 


New Tales of Old Rome 

A new book from the pen of the distinguished 
archeologist of Rome, Rudolfo Lanciani, entitled 
New Tales of Old Rome (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. $5, net), will be gratefully received by the 
deeper-sighted and more studious American tourists. 
One who visits Rome nowadays in order to under- 
stand it must keep pace with the progress of revela- 
tion through excavation. Wonderful discoveries have 
been made within a very few years. 


The Forum as 
Hawthorne saw it was a barren affair compared with 
This latest volume of Lan- 
ciani’s describes the new discoveries in the Forum 


the Forum of to-day. 
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and on the Sacra Via, investigates the case of the 
grave of St. Paul, discourses on the strange supersti- 
tions and other interesting matters opened up by the 
persistence of the archeologist. The book is hand- 
somely printed, abundantly illustrated, and in every 
way attractively presented for the season. 


A Newspaper Correspondent’s Captivating Volume 
No other man but James Creelman could have writ- 
ten On the Great Highway (Boston: Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.35). As a special newspaper 
correspondent, he is known all over the world. In 
this captivating volume he takes us into confidential 
relations with kings and emperors, leads us into bat- 
tles, permits us to overhear conversations with the 
Pope, with Kossuth, Tolstoi, Sitting Bull, and other 
distinguished characters, including the King of Corea. 
As an interviewer, Mr. 
unique. 


Creelman’s achievement is 
The account of his success in reaching the 
Pope is, indeed, the story of doing the impossible. 
The vision of the Tzar mourning over the death of his 
English nurse is unparalleled. The book closes with a 
graphic picture of the death-bed of President Mc- 
Kinley. The whole book is written in a crisp style of 
great pictorial effectiveness. It is the newspaper cor- 
respondent's manner at its very best,—simple, vig- 
orous, forceful. Portraits illustrate the book. 


Dr. Clark’s Book of Travel 

It is not so long ago since Dr. F. E. Clark, the 
founder and president of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, wrote pleasantly and informingly of his tour 
around the world. Now he does it again, in his 
book, A New Way Around an Old World (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50). But this time he 
was one of the first five passengers to go by the great 
Siberian railway across Asia. He, with his wife and 
boy, reached Vladivostock May 31, 1899, bound for 
London. The great railroad having been just com- 
pleted, they were long on the way, but, all things 
considered, the journey was quite tolerable, and, of 
course, exceedingly interesting. The book is a plain, 
straightforward account, with observations on persons 
and places, manners and customs, natural scenery, 
etc. The author in the last chapter answers a few in- 
quiries as to the advisability of undertaking the trip. 
It depends on you and your means and your endur- 
ance. He thinks the journey from Vladivostock to 
Moscow can be made in less time than it was made 
by his party, thirty-eight days. They had the ad- 
vantage, also, of the personal influence of the gover- 
nor. Dr. Clark gives detailed tables of expenses and 
distances, which increases the value of his book to 
any one contemplating such a tour. Comparatively 
few of his readers, however, have any such expecta- 
tions, yet the book will be to them scarcely less inter- 
esting, since it is so fresh, novel, unaffected, honest, 
and appreciative. It is abundantly illustrated with 
photograph half-tones. 


Dutch Life in Town and Country 

That most excellent series of books known as ‘‘Our 
European Neighbors,'’ now adds to the three volumes 
already out a fourth, entitled, Dutch Life in Town 
and Country (New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.20, net), by P. M Hough. Under the general 
editorship of Mr. Dawson the distinguishing charac 
teristics of all the volumes are here preserved in the 
interest of accuracy, picturesqueness, and compre. 
hensiveness, avoiding, however, the statistical, politi- 
cal, and controversial. This book, like the other 
volumes, is written by an expert observer of long 
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residence, familiar with manners and customs of city 
and rural life, industrial conditions, religion, home 
life, amusements, military and governmental modes 
and means. The home and social life of Holland are 
as well set forth as in any previous work on the sub- 
ject—perhaps better. The style is readable and 
pleasant, and the numerous reproductions of photo- 
graphs of persons, places, and things makes the book 
inviting and promising. The intending tourist, as 
well as the student of European life and conditions, 
should ‘have his eye on this series. 


Spain’s Clories 

Already several excellent books have appeared 
about that extraordinary country, Spain, and now 
comes the portly and heavy volume entitled Glories 
of Spain (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50), by Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. On these 
five hundred highly glazed pages the author slides us 
all the way from Calais down through France into 
and through Spain. Any one who is contemplating 
a trip to the historic peninsula has here much to en- 
tertain him and inform him. Many illustrations add 
to the value of the running narrative, which contains 


much that is historical as well as descriptive. 


London the Great 

A painstaking and elaborate history and description 
of the great metropolis is London: Historic and 
Social (Philadelphia : Henry T. Coates & Co. $5), by 
Claude De La Roche Francis, The numerous ex- 
quisite photogravures of London localities alone make 
these two splendid volumes worth owning. But the 
text is a veritable storehouse of information, which, 
as may well be imagined, has been collected and set 
in order only with great cost of time and trouble. 
Additional value is given to the work by the very full 
alphabetical index, and also of the elaborate and ex- 
tensive chronological tables of the sovereigns of 
Britain and mayors of London. This work will be 
always valuable for reference to him who has not 
time for detailed reading, and interesting to read for 
him who is not student enough to store books for 
reference. 


Beauties of the Lake District 

Nowhere in the world is there to be found such a 
combination of natural beauty, with literary and 
esthetic interests, as in the lake district of England. 
Southey, the Coleridges, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Ruskin, and others of like distinction, lived amid 
those scenes of matchless beauty. A book that will 
take us all over this region and introduce us to its 
bygone dwellers is Highways and Byways of the Lake 
District (New York : The Macmillan Company. §2), 
by A. G. Bradley. It is a pity to call this a guide- 
book, for it is such only in the higher sense. It is 
packed with lake lore, always of interest to the lover 
of literature, and a necessary guide and inspiration 
for the tourist. The illustrations are by Joseph Pen- 
nell, in the fashion of the pen-and-ink sketch, or 
meager etching,—very ‘‘ artistic,’’ of course, and 
also, of course, giving little real idea of the peculiar 
loveliness and grandeur of the lake district. But the 
book—pictures, text, map, index, and all—must take 
its place among the essentials of the literary and ro- 
mantic student and the cultured browser. 


Picturesque Ireland 

More and more is the claim of the Celt coming to 
the front, and Charles Johnston, in his /re/and, His- 
toric and Picturesque (Philadelphia : Henry T. Coates 
& Co. $3), is helping the movement. He writes with 
a lover's hand. The old land of Eiré is full of per- 
petual youth. In it he sees ‘‘a miraculous and divine 
history, a life and destiny invisible, lying hid within 
her visible life."" The ancient cromlechs, the saints 
and scholars, the traces of the Norsemen, the superb 
beauties of landscape,—lIreland, indeed, at her most 
romantic, most prophetic ; Ireland old and new, in 
laughter and in tears,—is here pictured with knowl- 
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edge and with affectionate admiration. The photo- 
gravure illustrations are exquisite. 
Warner’s In the Levant 

Since its original issue in 1876, Charles Dudley 
Warner's /n the Levant (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. $3) has had a continuous popularity as a book 
authoritative in its statements, and, of course, delight- 
ful in its literary expression, A decade ago the pub- 
lishers is sued a holiday edition in two volumes, illus- 
trated with photogravures. The present edition is a 
reissue, with only such changes as are necessary to 
bring the whole work into a single convenient volume. 
Many of the most familiar places in the Holy Land 
are here described, together with characteristics of the 
inhabitants, modes of life, etc. The book, however, 
is not confined to Palestine, but includes in its ac- 
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count the author's experiences in Greece and Tur- 
key. It isa valuable guide for the home student and 
for the tourist. 
Mabie’s Norse Stories in New Edition 

A new edition, with bordered pages and pictures in 
color, of Hamilton Wright Mabie's Norse Stories 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.80), is entitled 
to new recognition. It need hardly be said that 
these stories from the Eddas are told in fine literary 
form. ‘They are suitable both for younger and older 
readers. Mr. Mabie’s imaginative play, as well as 
his graces of form, gives the stories all the verve 
and charm of spontaneous originals. Those who are 
unacquainted with the lore of the Eddas will find a 
rich mine in this volume so attractively designed and 
executed, 


al 


Holiday Reading for Old and Young 


A Choice Book for Nature-Loving Americans 
VERY American ought to know something about 
our great forest reserves and national parks. John 
Muir speaks by authority on this subject in his book, 
Our National Parks (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $1.75, net) The first chapter describes, in a 
general way, our wild parks and forest reservations of 
the West. After this comes a chapter on the Yellow- 
stone Park, and then come several chapters on the 
Yosemite,—its forests, wild gardens, animals, birds, 
streams, and trees. The book concludes with a gene- 
ral chapter on the forests of America. A full index 
adds value to the text. There is no book like this. 
In something of a Ruskinesque way the author tells 
his scientific truths with remarkable poetic power. 
He is in love with his subject, and while he is not 
in the least diffuse or verbose, he is unsparing in the 
use of a rich and select vocabulary. The descriptions 
are vivacious, impressionistic rather than precise, yet 
not wanting in exactness of outline or genuineness of 


color. With its abundant half-tone illustrations, its 
map, and its verbal portraiture, the book is a 
defight. 


Fenimore Cooper 

Macmillan’s Pocket American and English Classics, 
although gotten up for school use, edited with critical 
introductions amd notes, are attractive little books, 
bound in levantine, soft and portable. Here are 
two of them, Cooper's Deers/ayer and Hawthorne's 
Twice- Told Tales (New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 25 cents each). Classics like these are a 
boon to persons of small means, but of taste and cul- 
ture, who wish to give inexpensive gifts to apprecia- 
tive friends. 


Ex-Secretary Alger’s Book 

A portly volume from the pen of the ex-Secretary 
of War Alger is entitled 7he Spanish-American War 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50, net). As 
might be supposed, this volume contains much inter- 
esting matter not before made public. It is not in- 
tended to be a full history of the war with Spain. 
On the contrary, it intends chiefly to ‘‘place on 
record some of the prominent facts connected with 
the organization, equipment, and movements of the 
army, together with the administration of the War 
Department, with the hope that such statement will 
serve a useful purpose as an example, should another 
crisis of the same kind occur.'’ Many persons will 
lament the issue of this volume, since the old per- 
sonal animosities are not entirely out of sight in its 
pages. On the other hand, many will favorably 
regard the publication of these official reports, oral 
and written, together with the descriptions of fights, 
as the ex-Secretary got them from various sources not 
hitherto open to the public. The book must be 


valued for what is historically and objectively valu- 
able in it, while it must be hoped that any signs of 
bygone antagonisms will be insufficient to reanimate 
those things which had better be permitted to sleep 
away into oblivion. The book contains a number of 
maps and a fine portrait. 


Character Studies of Pussy and Other Pets 

Under the title Zhe Soul of a Cat (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25), Margaret Benson 
has sketched, in a semi-biographical, semi-critical 
manner, the existence of pet cats, dogs, parrots, 
a brood of robins, and various domestic fowls in 
a charming English home. The book's aim is evi- 
dently to call attention to the fact that birds and 
beasts have innate peculiarities as well as man. Miss 
Benson describes very accurately the little details of 
movement and appearance of her pets, and offers 
some plausible suggestions as to whys and where- 
fores. Any one who loves birds and domestic animals 
can spend some happy hours over her tastefully illus- 
trated little volume. 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair 

Time does not dim the luster of Thackeray's name. 
The new edition of his prose works is edited by 
Walter Jerrold, and is illustrated by Charles E. Brock. 
Vanity Fair (New York : The Macmillan Company. 
3 vols. $3 per set) has just appeared in three small 
volumes, convenient in form, light to hold, and easy 
to read. The illustrations are very characteristic, 
although not numerous. 

Mabie’s A Child of Nature 

How a silent. soul who lived in habitual communion 
with nature became a living voice and outward influ- 
ence through another whose soul had never known a 
building power of its own, is the purport of A Child of 
Nature (New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.80, net), 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie. This is more a study 
than a story, but, whatever it is the most of, it carries 
a deep spiritual truth, and robes it, too, in a sympa- 
thetic verbal wealth that leaves a sense of the in- 
visible that hovers about us and stirs within us. It is 
a very suitable gift-book, handsomely printed, and 
with marginal decorations in tint. 

A Real Queen’s Fairy Tales . 

A really noteworthy book for young folk is A Real 
Queen's Fairy Tales (Chicago : Davis & Co. $1.50). 
The author, Carmen Sylva, is well known as Eliza- 
beth, queen of Roumania. The introductory chapter 
tells us about her, and the closing chapter is the 
Queen’s own autobiographical sketch. A _ very re- 
markable story it is. Carmen Sylva is both brilliant 
and beautiful. Her literary work includes novels, 
poems, dramas, philosophy, opera libretto, and fairy 
tales. It is worth noting that the present volume is 
simultaneously issued in half a dozen different coun- 
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tries and languages. The Queen is devoted to chil- 
dren, and regards the fairy tale as the best method of 
at once entertaining and instructing little children in 
right principles. There is nothing revolting in these 
tales. Their influence is elevating and purifying. 
Their style is unaffected and simple. The book is to 
be recommended as a good book for children, and 
the older folk of the family are advised at least to 
read the introduction and the concluding chapter. 
The Billy Stories 

A lively and interesting book for children is 7e 
Billy Stories (New York : J. F. Taylor & Co. $1), by 
Eva Lovett. The book is ¢ edicated to every boy and 
girl in the United States w:.. hates to go to bed when 
bed-time comes. Billy tells these stories in order to 
prolong his sitting-up time. He tells of himself as 
an author, elephant, hunter, ostrich farmer, tramp, 
tiger hunter, policeman, and in many other capaci- 
ties, interests, and occupations. 
History in Rhymes and Jingles 

Another of the folios for children is entitled, /is- 
tory in Rhymes and Jingles (Akron, O.: Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.25), by Alexander Clarence 
Flick, Ph.D., who is professor of European history in 
Syracuse University. The plan of basing a collection 
of rhymes for children upon historical characters and 
incidents is a good one. If the verses were as good 
as the plan, the book would be one of unusual value. 
It is too bad that verses for children are so often 
wanting in every art except that of rhyme. - How- 
ever, this book is attractive, well printed, and abun- 
dantly illustrated, and it will serve to make the names 
of men and things in history more or less familiar, in 
a novel and entertaining way, to the elders as well as 
to the youngers. 
Tales from Shakespeare 

A number of books of Shakespeare's stories for 
children have appeared in the past few years, but the 
Tales from Shakespeare (New York : Raphael Tuck 
& Sons. $7.50, net), by the Lambs, still remains the 
classic it has so long been. A new edition in two 
volumes, handsomely illustrated, now appears, not 
exactly in the guise of the typical children’s book, but 
of a fine table book for the parlor or library. The 
truth is that the adult is entitled to this work as well 
as the children. New and greatly added value is 
given to the book in this edition by reason of the in- 
troductions and additions by Dr. Furnivall, the founder 
and director of the ‘‘ New Shakspere’’ and other 
societies, whose function is to study the older English 
literature at different periods. Moreover, Dr. Furni- 
vall has added six stories,—two comedies and four 
tragedies, which the Lambs omitted from their work. 
The illustrations are by Harold Copping, and are 
numerous and excellent, twenty-two of them being 
full-page photogravures. 
More Legends of Canterbury 

In spite of the fact that persons who revelled in 
Maurice Hewlett’s Richard Yea-and-Nay are bound 
to be somewhat disappointed by the limitations and 
comparative tameness of his Mew Canterbury Tales 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50), the 
author's artistry and sense of the dramatic and pic- 
turesque were never more deftly displayed than in his 
latest volume. Although sufficiently entertaining, 
the stories are more remarkable for the way in which 
they are told than for legend embodied therein. 
Sketches of Emerald Isle Peasantry 

Shan F. Bullock knows his Ireland well, but he is 
even wiser in his sympathetic exposition of the many- 
sided Irish character, with its rainbow blending of 
smiles and tears, fun and fury, shrewdness and sim- 
plicity. Jrish Pastorals (New York : McClure, Phil- 
lips, & Co. $1.50) transports us to the very hearth- 
stones of the lowly people of Ireland. We share their 
fickle climate, their instability, their wrongs, their 
griefs, and their joys, and realize afresh how very 
close they live to nature, and what single-hearted, 
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jolly folk they are, even under inexcusable oppression. 
The stories range from comedy to tragedy, and the 
author's art is amply adequate to both. 
A Little Girl in Old New Orleans 

The Little Girl in Old New Orleans (New York : 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.20, net) is perhaps the most 
winsome of all the maidens Amanda M. Douglas has 
drawn for us. Like her sisters in the ‘‘ Little Girl’’ 
series, this heroiné is closely identified with the history 
and early life of her designated city. Barely escaping 
from France before the beginning of the Reign of 
Terror, she passes through many thrilling scenes dur- 
ing Spanish and French sway in Louisiana until New 
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Orleans becomes American. Genuine history is al- 
ways interesting, and a good story is always enter- 
taining. Their combination in this book is unusually 


well done. 
A Story for Girls 

A good story of girls for girls is The Colburn Prize 
(New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. $1), by Gabrielle E. 
Jackson. Without giving the plan and moral of the 
story away, it may be said that it is a story of self- 
sacrifice, well worked out and delightfully handled. 
The author has already attained considerable popu- 
larity by her Pretty Poll Perkins and Denise and Ned 
Toodles. * 


al 


Fiction and Romance for the Holidays 


MONG the many old friends resplen- 
dent in new dress for the season one 
finds none more attractive than Mrs. 
Wiggins’s Cathedral Courtship, 
charmingly illustrated by C. E. Brock 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

$1.50). Alfred Ollivant's Bod, Son of Battle, is an- 

other tale quite as delightful as of yore in a fresh edi- 
tion which the publishers (New York: Doubleday, 

Page, & Co. $1.50) have given it, while Amos /udd, 

by J. A. Mitchell, (New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. $1.50,) seems to be as artistic in new attire as 

it is charming and unique as a love story. Whether 

one choses well-known or recent romance for holiday 
gifts or reading, one can hardly fail to find something 
very good indeed this year. 


Gilbert Parker’s Strongest Novel 

No novel of the year is likely to create profounder 
interest or more discussion than Gilbert Parker's latest 
and best romance, Zhe Right of Way (New York : 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50). It must be an infinite 
satisfaction to a conscientious author that each addi- 
tion he makes to contemporaneous literature is so 
markedly superior to preceding volumes. jhe Right 
of Way is vivid in coloring and picturesque to a de- 
gree that makes the story seem almost melodramatic, 
until we remember that no flight of imagination ever 
equaled the remarkable coincidences of every-day 
human life. 





In a story full of movement and ex- 
citing adventure, which gives unusual scope to his 
powers of invention, Mr. Parker suggests innumerable 
queries as to psychology, ethics, and religion, and 
enforces an excellent moral without in the least di- 
minishing the work's purely artistic or literary merit. 
The characters are not only lifelike, but fairly live in 
the reader's sympathies ; and if in the case of his hero 
and heroine Mr. Parker seems a bit inclined to crowd 
events, it can be urged with perfect plausibility that 
some lives are over full, and others all but empty, of 
moving incident. There are a few technical errors as 
to early Canadian life and circumstances, but they are 
in no way detrimental to the story. Mr. Parker's 
motive, if he had one beyond the mere telling of a 
highly dramatic tale, seems to have been a desire to 
exhibit the possibilities of human regeneration in a 
nature containing the remnant of better things,— 
surely an optimistic and praiseworthy purpose. 


Ian Maclaren’s Young Barbarians 

Ian Maclaren’s has been a name to conjure with 
ever since the public fell in love with his Bonnie 
Brier Bush sketches, and his new story of Muir- 
town life and boys is the more convincing from its 
very probability. Several contrasting types of boy 
* are skilfully presented to the reader, and however 
different they are in mere personal idicsyncrasies, 
they are alike in essential traits,—love of country, 


manliness, and loving hearts. The existence de- 


scribed at Muirtown is no hot-house or exaggerated 
presentation of life, but made up of genuine every- 
day occurrences, which, despite Scottish background, 
seem familiar to a common boyhood the world over. 
While especially attractive to boys, Zhe Young Bar- 
barians (New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.35, net) 
are acquaintances who would be desirable and enter- 
taining to older readers, who will find many sugges- 
tions as to youthful development in Dr, Watson's 
characteristic tale. 


A New Book by Sarah Orne Jewett 

Colonial stories are certainly not a novel offering to 
the fiction-reading public, yet Sarah Orne Jewett's 
The Tory Lover (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
$1.50) has several new characteristics to distinguish it 
among its countless predecessors. There is a cool 
historical atmosphere about the book that makes it 
seem more genuine than others of more feverish back- 
ground. Miss Jewett's simple style gains power from 
the stirring events she describes, and her calm method 
of story-telling is especially adapted to ante-telegraph 
and ante-railway days. The Tory Lover has all the 
dignity as well as warmth of our Revolutionary era, 
unmarred by modern garishness or forced verbiage. 
In choosing Paul Jones as the great man to figure in 
charming Mary Hamilton's romance, Miss Jewett 
shows true art. No flight of human imagination can 
surpass the drama of Paul Jones’s actual career ; so, 
unlike most historical personages used to heighten an 
effect, he appears naturally enough in this romance of a 
Tory who turred patriot, and adds greatly to its interest. 
Hall Caine’s New Novel 

The most noticeable feature of Mr. Caine’s ro- 
mances is their feverish or highly colored atmosphere. 
To him, apparently, life is never monotonous or calm: 
but a series of adventures exciting, passionate, and 
not always over nice. Zhe Eternal City (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50) is a mixture of sin and 
sorrow, love and intrigue, socialism and religion, be- 
wilderingly yet movingly combined. Mr. Caine’s art 
is decidedly incoherent, but it is also powerful and 
appealing. To one reader The Eternal City may 
seem indigestible literary condiment, while to another 
it bears all the message of an inspired work. Judg- 
ment of it depends upon individual taste for dramatic 
and sensuous literature. But no one can fail to find 
this love story of modern Rome, with its flavoring of 
piety and philosophy, profoundly interesting. 
The Cavalier, by George W. Cable 

George W. Cable’s Cavalier (New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50) is one of Rebellion warfare 
instead of the too familiar Revolutionary hero, and 
his simple and straightforward method of romance 
writing is at once appealing and powerful. War 


seems to be a favorite subject of contemporaneous 
novelists, but few of them are so well equipped to 
write of it as one to whom its stirring scenes are 
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actual recollection Romance that is real is far more 
interesting ‘than romance of invention, and coupled 
with Mr. Christy's virile and sympathetic illustrations 
Mr. Cable’s text seems historical as well as charm- 
ing fiction. 

S. Weir Mitchell’s Subtle Study 

Just how much mere circumstance has to do with 
shaping human lives and developing character is 
always a fascinating subject for tongue or pen. Dr. 
Mitchell has evolved his latest novel from this prob- 
lem, and, in addition to a marked gift for story-telling, 
brings to his work all the equipment of a physician 
who has eyes for personal subtleties often unobserved 
by average men and women. When he lays before 
us some idiosyncrasy, or conclusion in striking epi- 
gram, or logical argument, we are apt to perceive the 
truth,—often with a feeling that it is our own dis- 
covery, a sensation which is the highest tribute to 
Dr. Mitchell's art. Circumstance (New York: The 
Century Company. $1.50) is the most cohesive and 
compact of all his novels. It is genuinely exciting 
in its portrayal of what an adventuress—not of the 
baser sorti—may do in reputable circles. Local to 
Philedelphia in its setting, the story is broadly cos- 
mopolitan in its philosophy, ethics, and human inter- 
est, and has the merit of being excellent literature. 
S. R. Crockett in Historical Romance 

Battlefield literature of every description, espe- 
cially battlefield fiction, continues to be the height of 
fashion and swell the bank accounts of contempora- 
neous novelists. 5S, R. Crockett is one of the latest 
authors to demonstrate this, and proves that he is 
capable of writing a romantic history, or historical 
romance, as well as another man. Straying far from 
the Scottish heather and lilac sunbonnets which were 
his own peculiar kind, he has dashed off a Spanish 
tale of roving adventure called 7he Firebrand (New 
York: McClure, Phillips, & Co. $1.50), which is 
melodramatic and moderately exciting. Intensely 
impulsive Scotch heroes are somewhat different from 
those typified by tradition, but in a high-pressure 
story of this sort one seems quite at home in his 
strange surroundings and perilous exploits. 
Alice Brown’s Brilliant Novel 

A mildly Bohemian Boston is the scene of Alice 
Brown's really brilliant novel, just published (Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50). Miss Brown 
has never written anything half so good as Margaret 
Warrener, although her New England stories and 
sketches are as unique in their way as those of Miss 
Jewett or Miss Wilkins. There is the grip of life's 
mysteries, fate, and the eternal pathos of human ex- 
istence revealed in this book, with the equally inevi- 
table sunshine and laughter. Intelligent readers will 
find even more than the story tells between the lines. 
Quiller-Couch’s Latest Stories 


** By Tres and Tre and Trel and Pen 
Thou shalt know the Cornish men,”’ 


runs the old rhyme. And if their names always show 
unmistakable signs of their blood, so do the lilt of 
their poets and the tales of their story-tellers. In the 
last book of stories by Quiller-Couch, Zhe Laird’s 
Luck, and Other Fireside Tales (New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25), are found echoes from the 
lost land of Lyonesse, where yet the church-bells ring 
beneath the deep waters that beat against the haunted 
cliffs of Cornwall, and strange, dim memories of that 
oldest race in Britain whose scattered remnants took 
refuge in the fastnesses of Cornwall land, in their 
legacy to their descendants of the ‘‘midsummer 
fires,’ which have burned from the days of the 
Druids and beyond. This last book of stories, be- 
sides proving their author a great subjective crafts- 
man in the English language, shows him to be no 
localist in his themes. Though he always lingers 
lovingly along the Cornish coasts, in this his last 
work he has wandered as far afield as the city of 
Panama, and the story entitled ‘‘ The Poisoned Ice’’ 
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gives a weird picture of its sacking by Morgan's buc- 
caneers, while ‘‘The Laird’s Luck’’ and ‘‘ Three 
Men from Badajos'’ portray with fierce vividness 
scenes from Waterloo and the Peninsula. Perhaps 
the most lovable of all the stories is that quaint, albeit 
subtle, study in passion and honor and devotion 
which the writer has named ‘‘ Midsummer Fires."’ 
Maxim Gorky’s Russian Tales 

Translated from the fifteenth edition, this collec- 
tion of Russian stories by Maxim Gorky, under the 
title, Orliff and his Wife (New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50), are compelling, strenuous, and in 
places repulsive. Only their remarkable brilliancy 
and overpowering strength cause one to forget the 
various disagreeable subjects, and admire what one 
can hardly like. The rugged style of expression and 
blunt statement of facts characteristic of Gorky are 
not lost, thanks to Miss Hapgood's careful and intel- 
ligent translation. 


The Road to Frontenac 

A bright story, full of picturesque action, with a 
goo+ historic backing, is Samuel Merwin’s 7he Road 
to Frontenac (New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
$1.50). It is a romance of Quebec and the St. Law- 
rence in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
when the country from Lake Ontario to Hudson's 
Bay was a French possession, and many Indian tribes 
were French allies. There is a good deal of graphic 
portrayal of wilderness life and Indian character, the 
narrative foliowing a captive party in their treatment 
at the hands of the Indians. A love story forms the 
binding thread of the historical scenes and incidents. 


Tristram of Blent, by Anthony Hope 

Anthony Hope's romances all have the charm of 
distinction or individuality in varying degrees, and 
although 77istram of Blent (New York: McClure, 
Phillips, & Co. $1.50) is more loosely put together than 
any of the rest, its general carelessness is handsomely 
atoned for by particular and fascinating character- 
drawing. One cares less and less how the plot de- 
velops as ene reads on, but becomes more and more 
absorbed in the evolution of the story's half-dozen 
principals. Clever conversation and romantic inci- 
dents make Tristram's history decidedly interesting, 
and the happy ending is an especial delight in these 
days of pathetic finales, 

A New Tale by ‘‘ Max Adeler” 

Sparkling humor, with here and there an undertone 
of pathos, characterize ‘‘ Max Adeler's'’ tale of Old 
Turley, Captain Biluitt (Philadelphia: Henry T. 
Coates & Co. $1.50). It is delightful to welcome 
vack into the lists of fiction one whose extravaganzas 
of fun made him the king of jesting a decade ago. 
Mr. Clark's appreciation of fun is just as keen as 
ever, and time has given him the keys of experience 
and wisdom as well. Less boisterous and rollicking, 
his new novel strikes a deeper, more comprehensive, 
note, without lacking the real essence of comedy. 


john Uri Lioyd’s New Book 

Discussion rages about John Uri Lloyd's descrip- 
tion of life in northern Kentucky during the days of 
the Civil War, but, putting aside the question of his- 
torical minutia, one has nothing but praise for a 
vigorous and dramatic story. The book is stronger 
than Suingtown on the Pike, and deals with religicus 
life as well as that of war and adventure. Warwick 
of the Knobs (New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.50) 
is profusely illustrated with the beautiful bits of coun- 
try where Union and Confederate soldiers struggled 
for supremacy forty years ago, and it is easy to imagine 
the hero as actually moving ‘to and fro therein upon 
his heaven-sent errand. 


By the Author of Helen’s Babies 

The author of the perennially popular Helen's 
Babies has tried his hand at a story of back-country 
life in the Far West, and has attained his atmos- 
phere or local color very faithfully. Mr. Habberton 
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does not make the too common mistake of introducing 
theatrical villains and desperadoes to mar the genuine- 
ness of his simple and charming book. Caleb Wright 
(Boston : Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50) is a 
genial, rather blundering, hero, who ultimately realizes 
and improves his opportunities. The love affairs all 
end happily, and the tone of cheerful optimism is 
truly refreshing in these days of problem and pathetic 
romance, 


A Strong Story of the South 


The Matrow of Tradition (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. $1.50) is a vitally interesting story of 
the ‘‘color line’’ between black and white in our 
former slave-holding states ; and without in the least 
neglecting or injuring the tale Jer se, the author dis- 
cusses many phases of the relations between the two 
races in a calm temper which doubles the power of 
his words. Mr. Chesnutt has written other appealing 
and thoughtful volumes dealing with this problem, 
but none so frankly expressed as thisone. His simple 
language is singularly impressive as he describes the 
unhappy condition of affairs of which we would be glad 
to remain ignorant, but which none the less exists. 
The story is well conceived and well written, and, 
although it is perforce painful, the tragedy is of real 
life, not a mocking counterfeit. Above all, it is 
human, and is therefore sure to strike a responsive 
chord in honest human hearts. 


The Westerners 

Stewart White's novel of the Black Hills (New 
York: McClure, Phillips, & Co. $1.50) gives an ex- 
cellent impression of frontier life. It is compact, 
crowded with picturesque incident, witty, and so 
serious in its great crises as to be almost inspired. 
In the evolution of his plot, Mr. White is able to 
give a good deal of information as to Indian charac- 
ter, and its curious degeneration in half-breeds. His 
language is always terse and striking, and such a 
style as his is never shown to better advantage than in 
describing backwoods existence. 


A South-Pole Romance 

Tales of discovery and exploration are always sure 
of popular greeting, for every one enjoys an occa- 
sional lapse from the realms of reality to those of 
dreams and adventure. Albert Bigelow Paine’s 
Great White Way (New York: J. F. Taylor & Co, 
$1.50) is one of those dashing romances which hold 
the reader spellbound on a voyage to the South Pole, 
and introduces him to strange surroundings, weird 
adventures, and tangled love affairs, which incite the 
hero to further journeying. Whatever it may be as 
scientific or natural research, the book is unique in 
its imaginative distinction. It is profusely illustrated. 


From the Author of Elizabeth and her German Garden 


Lovers of Elizabeth and her German Garden 
have a fresh treat in store when they meet this old 
friend with a new face in all her winsomeness. De- 
spite the same pure comedy of both stories, Zhe 
Benefactress (New York : The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50) is a distinct advance upon its older sister. 
The book is stronger, more purposeful, than its prede- 
cessor, without losing an iota of charm or rollicking 
humor. 


A Story of the First Crusade 

God Wills It (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. ($1.50) is a picturesque and virile story of the 
first Christian movement to Jerusalem, and is told 
witi a rugged simplicity befitting the subject. Orien- 
tal backgrounds add Eastern mysticism and beauty te 
Western strength and action, and the tale is spirited, 
adventurous, and crowded with incident. William S. 
Davis evidently feels some of the enthusiasm that in- 
spired Christians to hazard all for the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulcher; and evinces rare good taste in telling 
his love story so that it seems neither flippant nor 
overshadowed by greater things. 
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Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s Lazarre 

Historical novels still hold their own in popular 
favor, and the one perhaps oftenest on people's lips 
for the nonce is Lazarre, by Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood (Indianapolis : Bowen-Merrill Company. $1. 50). 
With the son of Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI as 
her hero, the author spirits him from his French 
prison to America, where he is brought up by Indians, 
and encounters a multitude of exciting adventures. 
Given such a plot, any story is bound to be interesting. 
Racy escapades, ardent love-making, and dramatic 
incidents in this one are so cleverly alternated - that 
even the most jaded reader cannot fail to feel a thrill 
of delicious excitement over Lazarre. 


Our Lady Vanity, by Ellen Olney Kirk 

Ellen Olney Kirk has written many entertaining 
stories, but none so good as Our Lady Vanity (Bos. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50). Althougl 
the principals are fashionable people, the book is fa: 
more than a mere society novel, dealing with surfacx 
things. Underlying glitter and worldliness Mrs. Kir] 
discovers problems of life, conscience, and huma: 
nature, and discusses them in pungent words sugge: 
tive of profound meaning. Her plot seems someho 
to have been chosen from actual occurrence, and tru! 
peers between every line of this admirable fiction. 


By the Author of ‘“‘Cape Cod Folks ”’ 

Comedy and pathos are admirably contrasted 
Sarah P. McLean Greene's delightful F/ood- Tide (N« 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50), which has all tl 
individuality of her Cape Cod Folks or Vesty of tl 
Basins. Few persons write so appreciatively of prin 
tive Yankee life, or describe its emotions, sorrows, a1 
gladness with such discriminating strength. Here 
neither a travesty nor an idealization of crude men a1 
women, but a story of living persons, who win adm 
ration by their rugged virtues and amuse with the: 
quaint philosophy of life. 


Frank T. Bullen’s Modern Apostles 

Frank T. Bullen is well known as a writer of s: 
tales, but his latest volume is a narrative of slum li 
and mission work in South London. Zhe Afostles « 
the Southeast (New York : D. Appleton & Co. $1.5: 
deals with Jack Tar ashore, and is really a plea f 
the brotherhood of man. Mr. Bullen is straightfo 
ward and persuasive in his description of the e! 
deavors to develop a spiritual or higher nature in roug 
sailors, and his ardent sympathy for the subject i 
decidedly infectious. 


The Real World 

The old saying that for each individual the worl 
does not actually exist until created anew is Robe 
Herrick’s text tor this unconventional story. His pk 
is compact, and unfolds easily, although he writes i 
a somewhat brusk fashion. Eastern scenes he handl: 
carefully, but they are less spontaneous and uncor 
strained than those of Western background. A bi 
of contemporaneous American life and developmen: 
when as cleverly photographed as in Zhe Real Wori. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50), i 
quite as interesting as romances of bygone days, 


A Russian Story 

Nihilism and despotism, with a Slavonic bacl 
ground, have never failed to interest Anglo-Saxo: 
readers who find government and customs in contra: 
to their own really fascinating,—from a secure an 
safe distance. Before the Dawn (Boston : Hough 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50) is a novel of Russian li! 


thirty years ago, brimful of political excitement, i: - 


trigue, plots, spies’ arrest, Siberian exile, and all th: 
the suggestive title implies. Mr. Noble, author « 
‘*Russia and the Russians,’’ has written this tale i 
collaboration with his Russian wife, and the story | 
told much more smoothly than is the general cas: 
with dual workmanship. Its key-note is at onc: 
challenging and authoritative. 
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Books Received 
November 29 to December 6 


Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia 
Dear Days. By Armour Strong. §$t. 
King’s Rubies, The. By Adelaide Fuller Bell. 
$1. 
Doubleday, Page, & Co., New York 
Photography as a Fine Art. By Charles H. 
Caffin. 3, net. 


James H. Earle & Co., Boston 


Cry of the Two-Thirds, The. By Mrs. S. R. 
Graham Clark. $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


Princess Cynthia, The. By Marguerite Bryant. 
$1.20, net. 


George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia 

When Mother was a Little Girl. By Frances 
S. Brewster. 80 cents, net. 

Stray Papers. By William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. $2. 

Book of Bryn Mawr Stories, A. Edited by 
Margaretta Morris and Louise Buffum 
Congdon. $1.20. 

Mother-Thought. Edited by Charlotte Brew- 
ster Jordan. 50 cents. 

Queen Victoria Birthday Book, The. Com- 
piled by E. G. Harmer. $1.20. 

‘Youring Alaska and the Yellowstone. By 
Charles M. Taylor, Jr. $1.60. 

Life of St. Peter for the Young, A. By George 
Ludington Weed. 60 cents. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


Bernardo and _ Laurette. By Marguerite 
Bouvet. §r1. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 


Outline of a History of Protestant Missions. 
By Gustav Warneck. §2. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


Animal ABC, An. Illustrated by Harry B. 
Neilson. $1. 


Scriptural Tract Repository, Boston 


My Father's Voice in Prayer. By May Hast- 
ings Nottage. 30 cents. 


Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 
The Beacon Biographies : Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow. By George Rice (arpenter. 
75 cents, 


a. 


BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for aspace of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other nes eee: such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conuitioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 854. 





California-Oregon Excursions. Everyday 
The Chicago Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line runs through first-class 
Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to points 
in California and Oregon daily. Personally 
conducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, leav- 
ing Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road, 


in the year. 


Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent, or write W. A. Cox, 601 Chest- 


nut wet Philadelphia, Pa. 
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surest guide. It appears once a month. 


Sunday-school. 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 


‘+ In Excelsis for School and Chapel ”’ 


fost pobtched, is the largest and most complete 
k for the . se ever issued by The Century Co. 
It is designed to help young people toward the forma- 
tion of good came in music. Do not take a new book 
for your school without seeing it. A one sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) will be sent, 
free, to any reader of ‘(ue Sunpay SCHOOL ‘Timks, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


is almost certain to have for sale whatever su 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It’s worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where sup- 
plies may be purchased. Here is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom 
would be glad to correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, 
school, and class. When you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the 


One @. ver ‘eer or another, among these, 
desired in any church or 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


i. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 








The Mastery of 
Memorizing 


Invaluable to Every Student, Teacher, 
or Public Speaker 
Postpaid, $1.00. ‘‘ Memorizing Scripture” 


and Booklet free. 
MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202, N. Y. City 


VOGALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Vocalion Organ Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H OSBORN, LL.D. 
These maps cever all Biblical 
Geography, and are accepted 
authority, containing all re- 
Western Asia cent discoveries. ‘The maps of 
Palestine and of Egypt are es- 
Egyptand Sinai sential for the lessons of the 
‘ Special terms to Sab- 
St. Paul’s Travels bath- -schools for these maps; 
also for the four maps as a set, 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


Palestine 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions.”’ 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





RECORD CARDS 


For Sunday-Schools 


COLLECTION ENVELOPES, 
ETC. SAMPLES FREE 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO, 
122 Nassau Street - - New York 





OUR 
Stereopticons 


and 
Oil Lanterns 


Have no equal. Views 
of all subjects. Lowest 
prices. Send for catalog. 
L. MANASSE, 46 E. 
Madison St., Chicago. 








The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Publishes the well-known Pilgrim Series at 
lesson helps and Sunday-school pa 
——_ ples and price-list free. Books and peri a4 
all other houses furnished at minimum rates, 
af school library books from all publishers a 
specialty. 
J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


iS ——, Pulpit Furniture, 
ieee Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Send for new catalogs. 








73,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 
CARMINA ti¥v.scioor” 
DAY-SCHOOL 
The best Sunday-school hymna! published. 
Specimen copy free, for examination, to 
Rar superintendents, and committees. 


S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


M. P. MOLLER wityicnc’™ 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe organs specially designed for use in 
the Sunday-school. rite for our latest catalogue 
with full information. Our instruments and their 
prices are both right for you. 





Reec organs and pianos at manufacturer’ s prices. 





** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lgecen, my has no supe- 
rior, and is the chea mn les free. 

Publishers of t ay ntury Teacher's 
Monthly for teac i superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-school paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Organs Built on the Austin 
Universal Windchest System 


The remarkable success of this system is due to 
the use of only one large windchest, or air-box, which 
is filled with air under pressure. ‘The pipes stand 
on bars directly over this body of air,—the roof, in 
fact,—and are separated from it, each by a single 
valve. All mechanism is full exposed and easily 
regulated. Send for illustrated catalog. 





NEW HYMN-BOOKS 
Heavenly Sunlight 


121,000 sold to date. Sample copy, 12 cts. 
Exalted Praise 
25,000 sold in6 months. Sample copy, 25 cts. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


Few churches with a plaster ceiling have a perfect 
one, and in many the plaster may drop without 


novice. A Stamped-Steel Ceiling o¢ par. 


terns selected with good —; properly applied and 
decorated, will be durable and be sure to ple ease. See 
that it is considered when you build or remodel. 
Send a diagram with measures and some descri 
tion of the room. A design or plan and estimate for 
the work complete can then sent you. Especial 
attention given to church and residence work. 
Henry S. Northrop, 40 Cherry St., New York. 
Branch Office, 74 Equitable Building, Boston. 


oer 








XMAS CANDY BOXES— —Somagles oi twelve dif- 
ferent styles, various prices, sent for 25 cents. 
BEAUTIFUL XMAS CARDS-—In packets, from 
10 cents to 8o cents Single cards, in quantities, 
85 cents to $7.50 per hundred 
EXQUISITE FANCY CALENDARS— Abundant 
variety. Prices ranging from 5 cents to $1.15. 


~ We corry the largest stock and finest assortment 
of Caristmas Su of any house in the coun- 


try. Send for our 88 page Catalogue. 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 














Constructive Studies 


advanced Bible classes. 


tant political and social features of the New Testa 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





the best attained results of biblical oY. 
HIRD EDITION PAGE: 


For sale by aha ales or by the publishers 


in the Lite of Cbrist 


By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews, Professors tn the University of Chicago 


A ~ A BOOK for systematic Bible pends adapted for use in college and academy classes, Bible clubs, ax and | 
“he whole pore history is treated in a connected ey 


The most impor- 


ment times ase described. 7 pede of peer is to 
porns the most modern cal methods. 
LO TH, $1.00 





PRESS Chicago, Illinois 
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Easy 
Money- 
Making 


for men or women, boys 
or girls, working for THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat 
and THe Saturpay Even- 
1NG Post. 

We pay well for little 
work ; we can afford to do 
it, because your work brings 
such results. 

It is easy for you; it is 
easy for us. It is so good 
that some people make it 
their whole business. 

Write to 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 


| Philadelphia — 
SACRED SONGS Redzms%: 


Mccranahan, 
For Prayer and Revival Meetings 
Vel, Ne. 1 Sari, aie eoeacene. 
Vol. No. 


Either vol., $2g per 100. Sample, postpaid, 20 cents. 
Combined. Over 400 best hymns 
Nos. 1 & 2 and tunes extant. 
$45 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 45 cents, 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York & Chicago 














Over 200 equally meritorious new 
and original songs. 














The Endeavor Hymnal 
os + the best and most useful hymn-book 
ever compiled.’ '‘—John Henry Barrows. 
“ Both ina musical and lnerery point ef view it 
deserves strong com ion." —The Outlook. 
317 hymns, responsive readings, ete. Full 
cloth bound. The best book for churches, 
Sunday schools, and young people’s societies, 
24,000 Copies Sold in Four Months. 
Quantity price, 25 cents each, sent at purchaser’s 
expense. Sample copy, 35 cents, postpaid. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 156 La Balle St., Chicage, 














poet PELOUBETS ) Bi 


is a time-tested 
commentary t 

is weekly used by 
tens of thousands 
of Sunday-school 
workers in their 
study of the Inter- 
national Lessons. 
No other book ap- 
proaches **.Select 
Notes’’ asan as- 
sistant in securing 
an intelligent 
knowledge of the 
a! 











In ordeving goods, or in 5 mahing inquiry concern 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement tn The Sunday School Times. 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, December 14, rgo1 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”’ 


~ Subscription aes 


The Sunday School Times is ~ published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : | 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addensem or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 
One copy, or any number of copies | 
$ 1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 





One’ free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. £ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a - Peet. » additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as ori-:nally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the Yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are %- a = 75 cote @ year, can ee 
the address changed at any time 

Addressed without charge. 


How Papers 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enon, cape of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free, upon application 

% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 








For those behind time 


Convincingly attractive as we’ve made 
this Holiday merchandizing—thousands have 
already found it so, and profited thereby — 
we've made additional preparation for prov- 
ing its special importance these last few days 
before Christmas, when gift-buying time is 
short, delay means disappointment, and | 
usual store’s stocks are at the fag end. 

Assortments here you can depend on for | 
what’s wanted. 

Time yet to get our Holiday Catalogue 
and Book Catalogue if you write for them at 
once. 

Experienced people to select for you if | 
you haven’t your mind exactly made up, but 
can give an idea of what you want. 

We'll take right care of your orders—give 
you choicer goods—save you money. 


Special 
Men’s Dress Kid Gloves—tans or browns 
—silk or fleece lined, $1.00 a pair. 
Ladies’ genuine Kid Gloves—white, black, 
mode, browns, red, cream, and evening 





colors, $1.00 a pair. | 


F 
Both unequaled Dollar Gloves. 
Girls’ fine all-wool Knit Golf Gloves, 35§c. 
a pair—Ladies, 50c. a pair. Say what size 
is wanted. 


Depend on this merchandizing to help you | 
buy best. | 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








go CHURCH BELLS 
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SWEET RESTORERS. 


EEP cannot be imitated except in 
appearance, neither can Ivory Soap. 
There are other white soaps that 
look like Ivory Soap, this is a penalty which 
it pays for its great success. But you are 
not deceived, there is only one Ivory, the 
others are imitations of its perfections. 
99*+¢. PER CENT. PURE. 




















The Pocket Edition 


of the 


International Lessons 


This little book contains the text of all the lessons (in both 


the Authorized Version and the Standard American Revised 
Version) in the International Series, with lesson titles and Golden 


Texts, 


and with fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


The com- 


plete lesson text, as selected by the Lesson Committee, is used in 
this book, and not a mere portion, as printed in the ordinary 


lesson help. 


help is not at hand. 


with one at all times. 


Just the thing for convenient use when the Bible or iesson 
Its size makes it possible to have the book 


Spare moments may thus be utilized in 


studying ‘‘ next Sunday's lesson.’ 


2% X4 inches. 
inch i i 


or more, 20 cents. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 


Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Size, 
About 263 pages, measuring, with covers, \ 
Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; five 

Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five 
or more, 40 cents each. 


1031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MAKE MONEY eV ERINOS. 
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Individual Communion 


— ” Outfits. S50 Sor. 


Sanitary Communion Ovutrit Co. 
Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 





FOUNDRY. Saitimore.Md. 
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‘Convention Calendar, 1902 


North Carolina, at Fayetteville, February — 


| Virginia, at Petersburg . . .. . March 1-12 
New Mexico, at Las $e as . Apnil 4. © 
| California, at San Francisco . . . April 22-24 
Tennessee, at Chattanooga . . . May 28-3¢ 
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Causes for Encourage- 
ment in Connecticut 
By the Rev. H. A. Bomberger 


HE Connecticut Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is strongly inclined to call 
things by their proper names, and t 

put them where they belong. Above all, it 
seems determined to hold forth the Word 
of God, and this in a soul-stirring reali- 
zation of the fact that many of the sad 


_ conditions that have come upon that sec- 
| tion are traceable to an abandoned Bible. 


For the average New England farm agri- 
culturally considered is a pretty fair rep- 
resentation of the average New England 
church religiously considered. This will 
be more apparent as we take up a typical 
report from a certain district in the north- 
west of Connecticut, in which, out of a 
total of twenty churches, sixteen report no 
accessions for the past year. The reason 
for this is to be found in the fact that 
these churches are not preaching a strong, 
pure, absolute gospel. The Sunday- 
schools of the state, however, are now 
moving upon these conditions with noted 
reanimatjo And as the truth is ence 
more cmes religion will again triumph, 
and not till then. 

Seventeen addresses recently delivered 
by the writer in various parts of the state 
clearly revealed to him some feature: 
of the interesting situation. To thi: 
number were added fifteen addresses in 
other parts of that rock-bound cradle oi 
liberty, New England. Of the firsi 
nine addresses were included in an ur- 
usual series of meetings held at five dii 
ferent points covering every section cf 
the state. Ateach meeting there were 
morning, afternoon, and evening ses- 
sions. Seven speakers made up the 
agreeable company that from day to day 
moved from place to place.. The schcme 
was admirably planned and successfully 
worked under the intelligent and en- 
thusiastic leadership of State President 
H. H. Spooner and General Secretary 
George S. Deming, other state forces 
heartily co-operating. 

Five things conspicuously character- 
ize the Connecticut work as it is at pres- 
ent conducted. First, the Word is 
being magnified with remarkable vigor 
and zeal. Once again the Sunday- 
school is its chief champion. And the 
pastors of Connecticut, with all other 
Christian workers, will do well to co- 
operate with the state association in this 
important movement. In the second 
place, I found excellent organization in 
the field of which I write. There is 
probably no state in the Union more 
wisely districted or better prepared, so 
far as organization is concerned, for the 
work in hand. Next, the association is 
successfully engaged in the missionary 
operations formely carried on by the 
American Sunday-school Union. In- 
directly new fields are being opened 
and new interests organized. Temper- 
ance work is also claiming the attention 
of the leaders down there in an unusual 
degree. Few states are accomplishing so 
much in this direction. Finally, evan- 
gelistic effort is being everywhere stimu- 
lated. 

There is hope for Connecticut. God 
save that good old commonwealth ! 





PHILADELPHIA, 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


December 29, 1901. 
Days. 


Numbering our 
Psa. go. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The year gone (Psa. 109 : 8-18). 

TUES.—My progress (Rom. 6 : 1-4; 1 Cor. 
13:11). 

WED.—The lessons of time (Eccl. 3: 1-12). 

THURS.—Using the days (Psa. 89 : 47, 48; 


Hos. 10: 12; Col. 4:5). 
FriI.—In the year to come (Psa. 71: 1-5; 
Luke 1x : 1-4). 
SaT.—What shall I resolve? (2 Tim. 2: 
15; Heb. 10: 19-25.) 











HERE is a right and a wrong num- 
bering of our days. It is wrong to 
remember them with regret that they are 
passing away. In few things has God 
more clearly revealed his goodness to us 
than in the irrecoverable passage of the 
years. We think we would like to re- 
peat them, or to go back to some old 
experience in them,—‘‘ Make me a boy 
again just for to-night,’’ but God knows 
best. The days are gone, with the good 
and evil of them, and it is wrong to 
remember them with vain longings for 
their return. 


~% 
It is wrong to remember them in 
anxious anticipation of the future. It 
can bring no harm to us. In God's 


goodness it will be better than the best 
of the past. Ard we cannot prevent it 
er hasten it. It is not ours. We have 
no future,—nor past either, for that mat- 
ter. The only time we ever have is the 
present moment, and we are the unwisest 
of fools if we count so diligently the days 
that are not that we miss the right use of 
the day that is, and that is sl pping fast 
away. 
% 

**So teach us to number our days,’’ 
says the Psalmist, ‘‘that we may get 
us an heart of wisdom."’ This is a rigfit 
numbering of days. All thought upon 
the flight of our days should lead us to 
seek those eternal things which do not 
flee, and the search for these is wisdom. 
Is it not plain that the careless or de- 
liberate choice ot the unenduring things 
is folly? And that choice is the choice 
of those who number their days unwisely, 
as for ease and pleasure, or who do not 
number them at all, but live merely in 
the dow of the temporal and _ trivial 
things. ‘‘ For the world passeth away 
and the tastes thereof, but he that doeth 
the will ot God abideth forever.’’ 

% 


A right use of time is a right use o. 
life, for time is just the term which we 
use to describe the flow of life. We 
cannot stand still. We are afloat ona 
great current, which never stops for us 
by day or night. In one oi Mr. Kip- 
ling’s stories there is a character who 
planned to escape from going round with 
the earth by hanging a seat from the 
beams of the house, in which he sat, and 
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let the earth go round beneath him. It 
is as foolish for any one of us to think 
that we can detain time, evade its flight, 
or make up for what we have allowed of 
it to escape unimproved. 

% 


This is the folly of the thought of 
making amends for the past. We can 
never recall it, and all that we can do in 
each moment as it comes, that moment 
has a right to demand as its own, and to 
decline aught of it to ‘be set to the credit 
of a past hour. Redeeming the time is 
not retroactive. Each moment, as it 
comes, comes laden with its own duties, 
and, wronged and slighted, goes on its 
way, and comes never back again. 

The only amends for the past which 
we can make will be to add to the past 
no more past for which amends are 
needed, and so to accumulate behind us 
a past than which the future cannot hope 
to be cleaner. This is the right kind of 
past. 

** A past which lives 
On through an added present, reaching still 


In hope, unchecked by shaming memories, 
To life’s last breath.’’ 


% 


‘*Moment by moment’’ our life is 
given to us, and must be measured so. 
The days and months and years will roll 
out in unsullied splendor from the life 
that ‘‘ moment by moment is kept in his 
love.’’ . 








High Altitudes 
Pood Cannot be Boiled as Quickly as in Low. 

The curious experiences people have with 
coffee-drinking are worth pondering over if 
any one is ailing and does not know the exact 
reason thereof. 

Coffee is a secretive worker, and through the 
nervous system affects different parts of the 
body in different people. 

A young married woman, Mrs. T. L. Black- 
mop, Oswego, Montana, had a conclusive ex- 
perience in the effects of coffee on her eyes, 
She says, ‘‘I have used coffee since a child, 
but a short time ago my eyes began to grow 
weak, and the least exertion, such as reading 
or sewing, would cause shooting pains and wavy 
lines of light, so that I could see but little else 
for minutes at a time. 

“This alarmed me, and I earnestly sought 
the cause of the trouble. Some one told me 
that coffee sometimes affected the eyes. I at 
once decided to quit it and see if | would be 
benefited ; but I must have something to take 
the place of coffee, for I wanted to modify, as 
much as possible, the sacrifice of giving it up. 

“*So I decided to try Postum for myself. 
When it came I made it strictly according to 
directions, and was wonderfully surprised and 
pleased with it. Husband says that my Postum 
is very different, indeed, from that he once 
drank at a friend's table. 

**I frankly own that I like Postum better than 
I ever liked coffee. It has a rich body to it 
that coffee lacks. I boil it longer than twenty 
minutes, and itimprovesit. Perhaps it requires 
longer boiling in the high altitudes. I think it 
does. 

‘For three months now I have been using 
Postum and have been wonderfully benefited. 
My eyes no longer pain me, and are strong as 
they ever were. My complexion, instead of 
being sallow as formerly, is clear and rosy. 
I know to a certainty that my improvement has 
been caused by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum, for that is absolutely the only change 
I have made, and I have taken no medicine. 

“‘A Mr. Randall, a friend of ours, has ob- 
tained relief from his stomach trouble and head- 
aches by leaving off coffee and taking Postum. 
We think we know something of the facts about 





coffee and about Postum.” 





Shine comes quick—looks best and lasts * ge was 
and is the best polish—never cakes on the stove. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 











See that the stew 
is served 
with 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 
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BEWARE OF “UST AS GOODS” 
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Wide-awake and willi ts not 
only make a living. but fied a 
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AGENT manent, profitable business handling 


- .-y ot FA, igh grade Flavoring Extracts, Perfumes, 
ity 


We want to reach ambi- 
yy men yh women ther you can devote 
whole time or ? 


e time mA this interesting work, 
write to-day Bi 


pouviLLE MPG. CO. 
74 Frankfort rh Cleveland, Ohio 








dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised im thts paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisemeni 
in The Sunday School Times. 











—Elgin time. It 
will keep you on 
time every minute 
in the day. 


in use all over the 
world regulate trav- 
el and commerce, 
make every engage- 
ment possible. f 
An in Wot alwa: 
wis od ely ae 








pocserven ond pickles, a gusune 
in coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutel 
acid proof. Pure Refined 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 
house. Full directions in each 
’ Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 











to 69 Interest Secured and Paid 


For more than 22 years we have sold our 
carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 
to a great number of investors, without loss 
to a single one. Our pamphiet and list of 
loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 
will be sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








$50,000, 6 per cent 10 YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
of the Lumberten Cetten Mills, N.C. 
Dated Dec. 1, 190}. due Dec. 31,1911 Interest pay- 
able 2 une and L Cc. at the ofice Cs the the Ensagers’ 
Ce., N.Y rice, 
xpet ts’ rust Deed. a thd piston of Hon. 
HG Connee, ory trust Be N C., upon application. 
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VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 


Good a Mild besty climate Schools con- 


a’ Be CHAFF press rect +4 _ Free re 
AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Compa 
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THE BUTCHER 
¥ SPOTLESS 


GRADED LESSON QUARTERLIES 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His teols are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks weuld then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings, That is why the But- 
cher keeps is tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It's as true] | 
ef the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give arelish tothe] | 
plainest meal, and a cake of | 


SAPOLIO} 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 


Illustrated by Frank Beard of The Ram's 
Horn. 150 pages, beautiful cloth binding, | 
two pounds. 
LARGE HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT | 
Postpaid, $1.00. CHARLIE D. TILL-| 
MAN, Atlanta, Ga. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


Made or raved. Print your 
own cards, &o,, with 4 
Press. Larger size for 

culars, books, newspapers, 
$s. Type setting easy; 
rinted rules, Send stamp 
samples, omen S of 
esses, type, paper, oe 
factory. The Preas 
Ce., Meriden, Conn, 


Memory Food 


A Case where Memory was Strengthened by 
Grape-Nuts. 
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Food that will actuall, help the memory as 
well as agree perfectly with a delicate stomach | 
is worth knowing of. 

A good wife out in Alta, Ia., who did not 
know which way to turn to get food that would 


agree with her husband, who was left in a weak- 
ened condition after a serious illness and could 
scarcely retain any food in his stomach, was one 
day induced to try him on Grape-Nuts, the 
famous ready-cooked breakfast food, and from 


the first he began to iffiprove rapidly. In three 
months he had gained 30 pounds. 

She says that his stomach has recovered so 
completely that he can now eat any kind of 
food “ 

She mentions the boy of an intimate acquaint- 
ance, who was so delicate and thin that his 
appearance was pitiable, and he had no appe- 


tite jor any ordinary food. He was put on 
Grape-N uts, and liked the crispness and sweet- 
ish taste of the new food, and took toit. His 
improvement began at once, and he is now a 


plump boy. 
‘'T know that Grape-Nuts will do more for 





weak stomachs than any medicine. The claim 
that it will build up and strengthen the brain 
has been proven to my certain knowledge. 
Sister, who writes for the press, and is com- | 
pelled to memorize a great deal, has been using 
Grape-Nuts, and says she is surprised at the re- 
sult. There is a marked improvement in her 


memory, and the brain works more perfectly 
and with better results. | 
‘Please do not publish my name."" Name | 
can be given by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


(Peloubet’s Series) 


, editors and publishers of the Peloubet Series of Quarterlies on the Inter- 
pr eng aoe have ever united to make this series unexcelled. The entire 
series is on a careful, ematic, and graded plan, and, com i 
with the smallest child, moves steadily forward up the most studious ndalt each 
quarterly being closely adapted to suit the needs and capabilities of the particular 
individual for whom it is intended. 
We also publish a series of Teachers’ Quarterlies which con- 
tain hel material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson, 
and which have become very popular during the past years. 
Our Home Department Quarterly is the best one made, because, besides 
containing all the features usually found in such quarterlies, ‘it also has a full 
of illustrative explanations upon the lessons. Send five cents for sample quarterly 
and full set of Home Department supplies. 


We shall be glad to send samples and catalogue giving 
Sull details to clergymen, superintendents, and teachers. 





W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 
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A Review Exercise on the 
Old Testament Lessons 


Is now ready for use on next Review Sunday, 
December 29. It covers the past six months’ 
International Lessons on the Lives of the Pa- 
triarchs, and consists of responsive readings, 
questions, and hymns. It is admirably suited to 
any Sunday-school, large or small. Skilfully 
prepared by the well-known review writer, Mr. 
Tohn B. Smith, this Old Testament Review is 
similar in plan and purpose to Mr. Smith’s Re- 
view of the Life of Christ, published last June, or 
which thousands of copies were sold. Order at 
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Pears 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 


best in the world, the soap 


with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 
It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 
Sold all over the world, 








once, before the edition is exhausted. $2.00 per 
hundred, postage free. 
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1031 Walnut Street we # Philadelphia, Pa. 




































































The Child's Hour 











This bright and instructive little paper, now in its four- 
teenth year, grows in favor year by year. Teachers 
welcome it as an aid, and to the children it is a source 


of delight. Conducted on the lines of Kindergarten 
and Primary methods, insures satisfactory results. “ 


Price, 30 cents a year. In clabs of ten or 
more to one address, 25 cents a year each. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


110 Boylston Street, BOSTON, 45 Jackson Street, CHICAGO. 








Newly edited by the American Revision 
Committee, A. D, Igor. The 


American Standard 
Edition of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


Long Primer type, refer- 


The great bef. 
Gundes Schools of to-day is that of 


GRADED 
LESSONS 


os only os oy 5 av? Gone 
in materials as well as methods, i 
which afford a sufficient basis be @ - Ja —— conceal headings, and 
seah aaa Gino al THE DBL indexed Bible map. Prices 
TUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) SYS. from $1.50 to $9.00. 
TEM, which are published in seven grades “The standard translation of the Bible for the 
adapted to cee, every age, from the English-speaking world.”-Sunday School Times. 
ungest to the oldest. ey have also a ksellers, or send for catalogue 
elper and a Manual, affording abundant aid Doras ty oiites os See ad 
for teachers. Thes. Nelson & Sous, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 
No progressive or wide-awake school can 
afford to select its lessons for next year with- RAPID BIBLE sTuRY by mail, to di- 
c joma and degree. talogue free. Write Prof. 


out examining these. Fa | are used in many 
oO. . Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 








of the prominent schools ol all the great evan- 
gelical denominations. Specimen copies free. ees ee 


Bierce Sruoy Puetisnine Co. In ordeving goods. or in making inguiry concern- 
98 Sour ~» BOSTO ass anything advertised inthis paper, you will obl: 

ae >= the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 

saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 




















wish your 
teeth to last 





you and to give 
you perfect ser- 
vice, try Rubi- 
foam. "Tis match- 
less. 


25 cents at druggists. 
Sample vial free. 
E, W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, 

















Right Hand 


Like an extra hand in the kitchen 
fruite, breeds fish, ets., Cts, for all 
., for 
attractive dishes,—the 


ENTERPRISE 


Send 4 cents for the '‘ Enterprising 
bef he - ina 200 recipes 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 
Philadelphia, U. $. A. 
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